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The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Women’s Wages 


The I.L.0. has incorporated the principle of equal pay in a num- 
ber of its instruments, the most important of which are the Equal 
Remuneration Convention (now ratified by 31 countries) and the 
Recommendation on the same subject adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1951. Experience of the application of the 
principle of “ equal pay” suggests the need for further elucidation of 
many points on which adequate information is lacking, and for 
dispassionate study and discussion of the various factors which appear 
to enter into the concept of equal pay and to promote or hinder appli- 
cation of the principle. This article reproduces, with minor alterations, 
a paper submitted to the I.L.O. Panel of Consultants on the Problems 
of Women Workers which met in Geneva in October 1959 and which 
discussed, among other questions, the question of women’s wages. 


T is perhaps natural that interest in women’s wages has focused 
rather largely on the question of “equal pay”. Experience 
suggests that the difficulties involved in practical application of 
this principle and uncertainties as to how far the principle is now 
being applied are due in part to the fact that there is no generally 
accepted definition of equal pay for equal work, so that different 
countries and different people are apt to construe the principle in 
different ways. In part, difficulties are due to the problems involved 
in laying down any objective standard of measurement by reference 
to which equality of remuneration in jobs both in one and the same 
industry and, even more so, in different industries, might be at least 
roughly determined. Apart from questions of definition and of the 
extent of application of the principle, there is also much interest in 
the general economic and social consequences of applying the 
principle. 

The present article contains a brief review, first of the meanings 
that may be assigned to the concept of equal pay for equal work, 
secondly of factors that are alleged to explain the prevailing differ- 
ences between the remuneration of men and women, and thirdly 
of some general economic and social implications of attempts to 
secure greater equality of remuneration. It is in no sense designed 
to provide a comprehensive discussion of any of these topics, but 
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rather to raise questions and draw attention to certain points which 
may usefully be examined in connection with national efforts to 
apply the principle of equal pay. 


THE MEANING OF “ Eguat PAy FoR EQuaL Work ” 


The principle of “equal pay for equal work” may be interpreted in 
a variety of different ways. There is no question here of advocating 
the use of terms in one sense rather than another, but there may be 
some point in exploring some of the implications of the different 
meanings that may be assigned to different terms—particularly 
their implications from the point of view of practical application of 
the principle of “ equal pay for equal work ”. 

There seems to be no great difficulty in defining the notion of 
“equal pay”. “Pay” would normally be taken to include all 
elements in a worker’s remuneration, and the definition of “ re- 
muneration ” contained in the Equal Remuneration Convention, 
1951, would probably be widely acceptable. In this Convention 
“remuneration ” is defined as including “the ordinary, basic or 
minimum wage or salary and any additional emoluments what- 
soever payable directly or indirectly, whether in cash or in kind, by 
the employer to the worker and arising out of the worker’s em- 


ployment ”.' Differences in actual earnings between individual 
workers due to allowances for which only some workers are eligible, 
for example family allowances, could not be regarded as constitut- 
ing discrimination against women—even though men may in 
practice be more often eligible for these allowances than women— 
so long as the conditions for eligibility are not based on sex. 

There is much less agreement regarding the meaning to be 


“ 


assigned to the term “equal work” or variations of this term.? 
One may perhaps distinguish three concepts. In the first place, the 
notion of “ equal work ” may be confined to cases where men and 
women perform identical or very nearly identical jobs. “ Equal 
pay for equal work ” would then mean equal time or piece rates for 
a specified job or a specified task—‘“ the rate for the job ”.* In- 
terpreted in this way the principle would provide no basis for 
determining what should be the relationship between men’s and 
women’s wages in jobs that are not performed by workers of both 


1 This definition was taken over in Article 119 of the Treaty Establishing 
the European Economic Community. 

? The I.L.0. Convention speaks of “ equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value ” but does not define “ work of equal 
value ”. 

* It is in this sense that the term is defined in Article 119 of the Treaty 
Establishing the European Economic Community. 
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sexes. But this interpretation gives a relatively clear and unambigu- 
ous meaning to the term “equal work” and application of the 
principle of equal pay is facilitated by this fact. The principle could 
be applied in the public sector of an economy by government 
decision, and in the private sector by collective bargaining or by 
whatever other means are used for the determination of wages. It 
would, however, seem necessary to have accurate descriptions of the 
jobs in question in order to make sure that their content was in fact 
identical or very nearly identical for men and women. 

Secondly, “ equal pay for equal work ” may be interpreted to 
mean “equal pay for equal results” or “ equal pay for work of 
equal value to employers”. This interpretation gives rise to a 
number of questions. If, for any of the reasons discussed later, 
women on the whole and over a period of time perform less work 
than men in the same jobs, or work of inferior quality, the question 
arises whether it is considered compatible with the principle of 
equal pay that women should be paid somewhat less than men to 
compensate for this difference in average performance. It may be 
argued that in these conditions equal time rates would mean equal 
pay for unequal work. Under equal piece rates, women would earn 
less than men if they produced less, but on the average each piece of 
work produced by a woman would involve higher overhead costs to 
the employer than a piece of work produced by a man, and the work 
of men and women would not be of equal value to employers. 
These arguments may be used in support of the view that, in the 
circumstances supposed, some differentiation in piece rates or time 
rates for men and women in the same jobs would be compatible with 
the principle of equal pay. 

This interpretation seems to provide no clear criterion for the 
application of the principle. What degree of discrepancy between 
men’s and women’s wages could be considered to be justified by a 
higher average performance on the part of men ? Could the answer 
be provided by investigations of the performance of a sufficient 
number of men and women over a sufficiently long period ? Or is 
there a more fundamental difficulty ? Suppose that women in a 
certain occupation are paid 80 per cent. of the men’s earnings. It 
will then only be worth employing in this occupation women 
whose efficiency is at least 80 per cent. of that of a man whose work 
is just worth the wage he receives, and it may be argued that the 
principle of equal pay for work of equal value is thus being applied. 
Suppose now that the pay of women were raised to 90 per cent. of 
that of men. It would then only be worth employing in this occupa- 
tion women whose efficiency was 90 per cent. or more of that of a 
man whose work was just worth the wage he received, and again at 
this different level of relative remuneration it might be argued that 
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the principle of equal pay for work of equal value was being applied. 
In other words the criterion of equal pay for work of equal value on 
this interpretation might be satisfied at any of a number of different 
levels of relative remuneration and it therefore does not appear to 
provide an unambiguous basis for determining what relative pay 
should be. If the extent to which it is worth employing women who 
are less efficient than men depends on the wage differential in force, 
will not the relative performance of women as compared with men 
(as revealed in any statistical investigation that may be made) 
likewise depend upon the wage differentials actually in force ? 

On the other hand, it may be argued that, even in cases where the 
average performance of women is inferior to that of men, there will 
be individual women whose performance will be superior to that of 
individual men. The question then arises whether there is any 
justification for penalising these women because other women are 
less efficient. This argument can be used in support of the view that, 
even in the circumstances supposed, any differentiation between 
men’s and women’s wages would be in conflict with the principle of 
equal pay. Might it not be possible to take account of differ- 
ences in individual performance under a system of uniform time 
rates by introducing some method of merit rating under which 
supplementary payments, varying with their performance, would be 
made to individuals of either sex ? Or if a piece-rate system is in 
force, could not rates per piece, for workers of both sexes indiscrim- 
inately, be made to vary with the total number of pieces produced 
to an extent sufficient to take account of the difference in overhead 
costs per piece when work is produced by workers with a high output 
and a low output respectively ? 

Whichever view may be taken on this question, it may be noted 
that this interpretation of the concept of equal work, like the first 
interpretation distinguished above, provides no basis for determin- 
ing what should be the relationship between men’s and women’s 
wages in jobs that are performed exclusively by men or exclusively 
by women. 

Thirdly, some advocates of the principle of equal pay seem to 
interpret the concept of “equal work ” somewhat more broadly. 
This has not often been clearly formulated, but might perhaps be 
expressed in some such terms as the following. Jobs differ from 
each other, inter alia, in requiring different levels of general educa- 
tion and of special training and skill, in demanding different 
amounts of experience, in involving different degrees of responsibility 
and in offering more or less agreeable or disagreeable conditions of 
work. Taking account of these differences, it may be assumed that 
all jobs could in principle be placed in one or another of a number of 
job categories. A job category would consist of a group of jobs that 
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could be considered as making, in some sense, equal or equivalent 
demands on workers in respect of all characteristics of the jobs, 
higher demands in some respects being considered to be balanced by 
lower ones in others. All jobs falling into the same job category 
might be regarded as involving “equal work”, and understood 
thus the principle of equal pay would imply that they should be 
equally remunerated, whether performed by men or women. 
This interpretation might be called, for short, “ the rate for the job 
category ”. 

Application of the principle of equal pay on this interpretation 
would require not merely accurate job descriptions, but the wide- 
spread adoption on a plant, industry or nation-wide basis of a 
system of job evaluation under which differences in general educa- 
tion, special training, skill, experience and other factors could be 
evaluated in some acceptable way. There is of course no scientific 
way of comparing the requirements of one job in terms of some one 
factor (e.g. skill) with those of another job in terms of another 
factor (e.g. endurance of adverse working conditions). Under job 
evaluation systems the procedure is often adopted of assigning a 
certain number of points in respect of each of a certain number of 
factors—such as skill, experience, responsibilities and working con- 
ditions—and ranking jobs in order of the total number of points 
assigned to them. But the selection of factors and the weight 
assigned to each are arbitrary in the sense that there are no objective 
tests for settling differences of opinion as to what the factors and 
weights ought to be. These things can only be settled in accordance 
with general notions of equity and fairness. Where job evaluation 
has been applied, this has hitherto mostly been done on a plant 
basis, and only very occasionally on any wider basis within a given 
industry. The application of job evaluation in such a limited area 
may help to eliminate wide differences in the pay of workers doing 
comparable jobs. It is by no means an easy technique to apply, 
even on a strictly limited basis. It has not as yet reached the 
level of development, nor does it as yet command the support, that 
would be needed to enable it to serve immediately as the basis for 
efforts to apply widely the principle of “ the rate for the job cate- 
gory”. But as a means of eliminating wage differentials—whether 
based on sex or some other consideration—that are considered 
unwarranted, it seems a technique of great potential importance for 
the future.? 


1 Article 3 of the Equal Remuneration Convention states that : “ Where 
such action will assist in giving effect to the provisions of this Convention 
measures shall be taken to promote objective appraisal of jobs on the basis 
of the work to be performed.” The Report of the I.L.O. Meeting of Consult- 
ants on the Problems of Women Workers (Geneva, October 1959) contains 
the following paragraph : “ Several of the consultants drew attention to the 
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SOME CAUSES OF DIFFERENCES IN THE WAGES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 


There are of course in all countries great differences in the wages 
paid in different industries and occupations. So long as these 
differences are based on factors other than the sex of the worker it 
can hardly be said that they involve discrimination against women. 
Quite apart from any differences there may be in the average 
performance of equally trained and equally experienced workers 
of the two sexes the facts that women on the whole receive less 
vocational training than men and have a shorter employment 
experience would in themselves have the result that a larger propor- 
tion of women than of men would have jobs in relatively low-paid 
occupations. If the only reason for the lower average earnings of 
women were that women are disproportionately bunched in the 
lower-paid occupations one might wish to see more opportunities 
opened up for the employment of women in the better-paid ones, 
but one could hardly maintain that women were receiving unequal 
pay for equal work. No doubt factors of this kind account for a 
very large proportion of the difference in the average earnings of 
men and women over an economy as a whole. 

But there is clearly much more to the question than this. Even 
when actually employed side by side on identical jobs, men and 
women are by no means always paid the same wage rates. It is the 
purpose of this section to set out some reasons commonly adduced 
for this state of affairs and briefly to comment upon them. A study 
of the factors governing the employment and relative remuneration 
of men and women is a necessary step towards forming a view of the 
true significance of “ equal pay for equal work ”—on any of the 
various interpretations that may be given to this principle—and its 
implications or probable consequences. 

The very fact that employment opportunities for women are 
limited makes the supply-and-demand relationship for their 
labour different from that for men’s. One reason why women are 
not employed in certain occupations is because of the smaller 
physical strength of many of them. This excludes them in most 
countries from certain types of work in heavy industries (mining, 


difficulties of valuing skill and job performance objectively and stated that, 
in their opinion, job analysis and job evaluation had proved to be the only 
satisfactory starting points for applying the equal pay principle. Where no 
system of job analysis and evaluation was in force, there were likely to be 
inequities in the wage structure, and women workers, for various reasons, 
tended to suffer from them more than men. Steps to develop and improve 
methods for the objective appraisal of job content had been taken in a 
number of countries but there was still a great need for study of the ways 
and means by which job evaluation systems could be applied within different 
industries and occupations.” (Document PCWW/1959/1/D.2, paragraph 65.) 
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steel, etc.) and from certain others in which physical strength 
is a factor (building and construction, stevedoring, etc.). Many of 
these jobs, which are among the better-paid industrial ones because 
of the relatively great demands they make on workers, will to all 
appearances continue to be reserved for men. However, tech- 
nological progress, including automation, is tending steadily to 
diminish the relative importance of physical strength in many 
occupations. 

There is no evidence that the smaller physical strength of 
women is reflected in less resistance to fatigue or, except in jobs 
for which they are clearly unsuited, in less on-the-job efficiency as 
compared to men. On the contrary, women are often considered 
more suitable than men for some jobs, especially those requiring 
delicate finger work and others imposing on the worker a tedious 
routine. On the other hand it is sometimes contended—though 
there appears to be little if any scientific evidence for this— 
that women tend on the whole to be somewhat less adaptable 
and versatile than men or less resourceful in emergencies. It is 
open to question how far this difference—if indeed it exists— 
is due to innate differences between men and women or is a con- 
sequence of the inferior education and vocational training and 
experience of many women. 

Turning to what might be called acquired qualities, it is common 
to find differences between the sexes. Men to a large extent acquire 
more education and vocational training. The skilled-worker 
category is, for instance, overwhelmingly made up of men. In the 
case of academic and other professional work, the difference between 
men and women in this respect tends, in many if not most countries, 
to be somewhat less. 

Closely related to the question of women’s inferior education 
and training is that of their work experience. While many women 
spend their whole active adult lives in employment, very many more 
do not. This means that at any moment the labour force contains 
a higher proportion of women than of men with rather short experi- 
ence in their jobs. Women very often regard wage earning as a 
temporary expedient ; it has to provide them with some income until 
they get married, or it is intended to assist in tiding over some diffi- 
culties in the family budget. This partly explains why women do 
not undergo the same degree of training as men and why they more 
seldom acquire the on-the-job experience necessary for performing 
special (and therefore better-paid) tasks. Further, the shorter 
industrial life of women may lead to a more rapid turnover among 
them. If this is so it will involve additional overhead costs in 
respect of the recruitment, training and administration of labour 
generally. 
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Again, it seems clear that there is commonly a higher rate of 
absenteeism among women workers, or at least among married 
women (particularly those with young children), as a result both 
of family sickness and unspecified causes. One cause may be the 
fatigue and strain that even single women often encounter in 
combining paid employment with housework. In other cases higher 
absenteeism may be explained or at least partly explained by 
the fact that a larger proportion of women are to be found in 
younger age-groups or in less responsible jobs. Age and the nature 
of the work appear to be factors influencing absentee rates among 
both sexes. Even in an occupation in which the efficiency of women 
is generally speaking not lower than that of men while actually 
engaged on the job, the costs of production, including overhead 
costs, may turn out to be greater for work performed by women 
on account of their higher absenteeism, since the capital invested 
in production is not made full use of. It is contended that this is 
a factor which must be taken into consideration also when fixing 
piece rates. A special aspect of the higher absence rate of women 
is maternity leave and the benefits, if any, payable by the employer 
in this connection." 

There are also other factors which may reduce the relative 
value of women’s work to employers. These include protective 
legislation, e.g. prohibition of women’s employment at night or 
on Sundays and restrictions on both hours of work and overtime. 
These restrictions are in many cases of considerable importance in 
work organised on the basis of “ 24-hour ” or “ seven-days-a-week ” 
shift production. There has been a growing tendency towards 
continuous shifts, which may limit the extent to which women 
may be employed interchangeably with men in certain occupations. 
In this connection it should also be remembered that the pay for 
overtime, night work, etc., is generally substantially higher than 
the ordinary basic wage rate—a factor that must be taken into 
consideration when comparing male and female earnings. 

Superimposed on all these various factors influencing the con- 
ditions of men’s and women’s employment are no doubt also 
customs, traditions and prejudices limiting the employment and 
promotion opportunities open to women and thus making for 


1It will be recalled that the I.L.O. standards on maternity protection 
provide that in no case shall the employer be individually liable for the cost 
of maternity benefits due to women employed by him. 


2 On the other hand, the organisation of work in shifts may sometimes 
facilitate the employment of women if, for example, they can be employed 
on shifts at times that fit in well with their household duties, or if the in- 
troduction of shift work is accompanied, as it sometimes is, by shorter 
hours. 
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lower pay in the occupations in which women find jobs.1' There 
is no simple way of evaluating the importance of these factors, 
the weight of which no doubt varies considerably from country 
to country. To break away from tradition is not merely a matter 
of giving up old prejudices. For low wages in the branches where 
women predominate—which include some industries, such as 
textiles, that are exposed to strong competition—influence the 
prices of the goods manufactured, and any precipitate or appreciable 
upgrading of wages might bring about alterations in the price 
structure. 

These and other factors affect both the demand for and the 
supply of women’s labour as compared with men’s. The concept 
of “ job categories ” as defined earlier may be helpful to an under- 
standing of the bearing of these factors on men’s and women’s 
wages. It may be said that in each job category a certain demand- 
and-supply relationship will prevail for men’s labour and a different 
demand-and-supply relationship for women’s labour. Many of 
the factors that have been discussed have the effect of restricting 
the demand for women’s labour, and of leaving them with a 
much narrower choice of occupations in which to offer their labour 
than men have. It seems clear that, though fewer women than 
men seek jobs, nevertheless in relation to demand the supply of 
female labour in the occupations open to women is greater than the 
supply of male labour in the same job categories. In so far as wages 
settle, or are fixed, at the levels that equate demand and supply, 
wages for women in each job category will tend to settle at lower 
levels than wages for men in the same job category. 

Each job category may contain a substantial range of jobs. 
In some of those in any job category the average performance * 
of women may be superior to that of men ; in others it may be equal ; 
and in yet others inferior. If women are paid less than men, women 
and women only will tend to be employed in jobs in which their 
performance is superior or equal to that of men, and in jobs in which 
their performance, though somewhat inferior to that of men, 
stands in a higher ratio to the performance of men than the ratio 
of women’s wage rates to men’s wage rates. For example if women 
are paid 80 per cent. as much as men, they will tend to be employed 
in jobs where they are more than 80 per cent. as efficient or pro- 
ductive as men. Men and men only will tend to be employed in 


1 For example, either because of sheer prejudice or because it is not 
customary and might give rise to difficulties for that reason, it may be con- 
sidered difficult to employ women in positions where they have authority 
over men. ‘ 

2 It is of course no simple matter to evaluate “ performance ”, which will 
nearly always include other elements besides physical output. But this 
matter cannot be pursued here. 
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jobs where their performance is superior to that of women to an 
extent that more than outweighs their higher wage rate. At or 
near the borderline where the performance of men and women stands 
in the same ratio as their wage rate (100 : 80 in the example given 
above), men and women will tend to be employed indifferently in 
the same jobs. “ As results can seldom be measured with precision, 
there might be a fairly wide range of jobs in which men and women 
were employed indifferently ” 1, though in practice such jobs seem 
relatively uncommon. 

If this reasoning is accepted, it would explain both why women 
are to be found working in the same jobs as men, but at lower 
wages, and why in other exclusively women’s occupations in which 
men either could not do the job at all or would be expected to do 
it less well than women, women nevertheless earn less than men 
earn in jobs that might be regarded as falling within the same 
job category. 

This reasoning assumes that wages are determined by the forces 
of supply and demand, and that there is a good deal of competition 
in the employment market. How far one finds the reasoning con- 
vincing will depend upon how far one believes that this is in fact the 
case. To an extent that varies in different countries, industries and 
occupations, there would seem to be little doubt that the outcome of 
collective bargaining or individual wage or salary negotiations, the 
awards of arbitration tribunals or industrial courts, and the levels 
at which wages may be determined in accordance with prescribed 
minimum wage-fixing procedures, are all influenced, though not 
exclusively determined, by the underlying conditions of supply and 
demand. When a group of workers have little or no choice of jobs 
but are virtually obliged to offer their labour to a single employer or 
to one of a small group of employers who do not compete against 
each other for labour, while there is competition among workers for 
jobs, wages may settle below the competitive level. This may more 
often happen in the case of women’s wages than in the case of 
men’s. Where wages are determined by collective bargaining in 
conditions sometimes described by economists as “ bilateral 
monopoly ”, there may be a wide “range of indeterminacy ” 
within which the outcome of negotiations may depend upon the 
bargaining power of the two sides, and bargaining power may de- 
pend not only on supply and demand conditions but on such 
factors as the extent of union organisation among the suppliers of 
labour, the climate of public opinion, and so on. In most countries 
and occupations women are less organised than men, and this may 


1Sir Roy Harrop: “ Equal Pay for Men and Women”, in Economic 
Essays (London), 1952, p. 46. The presentation adopted in this and the 
preceding paragraph owes much to this author. 
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be another factor tending to depress their wages. There is a great 
deal of friction and inertia, many anomalies and distortions in the 
wage structure that results from these various processes. Estab- 
lished wage differentials exert a strong influence on the ideas of 
employers, workers and arbitrators as to what are suitable or 
“ fair ” differentials, and these ideas in their turn will affect particu- 
larly wages determined through the process of collective bargaining, 
arbitration, etc., and wages in areas where there is not effective 
competition for labour. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF EFFORTS TO RAISE WOMEN’S WAGES 
RELATIVE TO THOSE OF MEN 


Application of the principle of equal pay on any interpretation 
of that principle will involve an increase in women’s wages relative 
to those of men, either generally or in particular industries and 
occupations. Three questions will be discussed briefly under this 
heading : 


(1) Are efforts to raise women’s wages relative to those of men 
liable to lead to a narrowing of employment opportunities for 
women ? 


(2) If such efforts succeed in bringing about higher standards of 
living for women workers, is this at the expense of other sections of 
the community, and if so of what sections ? 


(3) Does international competition create serious obstacles to 
efforts that may be made in any one country to raise women’s 
wages ? 


Here, as in the rest of this article, the purpose is rather to raise 
questions than to answer them. 

As regards the first of these questions, what may be expected to 
happen if, without any change in conditions of supply and demand, 
women’s wage rates are fixed at higher levels than before ? If the 
productivity of women rises in step with their wages, no problem 
will arise. Higher wages do sometimes induce higher productivity. 
They may, for example, enable workers to feed themselves better, 
or lead them to value their jobs more highly and to be more anxious 
to give satisfaction. Women whose absenteeism has been increased 
because of the time and strain involved in running a household may 
be enabled by higher wages to buy more labour-saving appliances 
and thus reduce this strain. The pressure on costs from higher wage 
rates may lead employers and managements to organise the work 
more efficiently. But productivity depends on very many other 
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factors besides the wage paid to the worker, and one certainly 
cannot count on an automatic increase in productivity whenever 
wages are raised. If one could, there would be no obstacles to the 
raising of wages indefinitely. 

If productivity does not increase, or does not increase in propor- 
tion to an increase in wages granted to women, it would seem that 
there will be some tendency for women to lose their jobs or at least 
be replaced by men when they leave. There may be some 
tendency for jobs that were formerly performed by men or women 
to become exclusively men’s jobs, and perhaps for men to find 
employment in what were formerly exclusively women’s jobs. 
These results would follow at least in competitive conditions where 
wages had previously been fixed at levels that equated the demand 
for and supply of men’s and women’s labour respectively. How far 
an analysis based on the assumption that there is free competition 
in the labour market is relevant to the conditions of the real world 
is a question that has already been touched on briefly. The danger 
that women might lose their jobs would be reduced in times of 
labour shortage by the difficulty of finding men to replace them. A 
good deal might depend, too, on whether women’s wages are raised 
by means of substantial sudden increases or by means of a succes- 
sion of smaller increases spread over time. 

In an expanding economy the result of fixing higher wage rates 
for women relatively to those of men may be not an absolute re- 
duction in the demand for women’s labour but a slower rate of 
growth in this demand. This increases the difficulty of empirical 
investigations of the effects of higher pay for women on their 
employment opportunities. But studies of changes in the composi- 
tion of the labour force in “ overlap areas ” (where men and women 
are employed in the same jobs) in relation to changes in the ratio of 
women’s to men’s wages might be of much interest. 

It may be felt that efforts to raise women’s wages relatively to 
men’s without modifying the conditions of supply and demand may 
tend to restrict, or at least to check the growth of, employment 
opportunities for women. However, if such efforts are accompanied 
by deliberate attempts to raise the productivity of women workers 
and expand the area of employment in which it is felt they can 
suitably be employed, no such adverse effects on women’s employ- 
ment need result. It was suggested earlier in this article that custom, 
tradition and prejudice may play a part in reducing the demand for 
women’s labour, and that the fact that many girls and women 
undergo little vocational training increases the supply of women’s 
labour in those occupations in which little training is required. 
These considerations suggest fields in which educational and pub- 
licity campaigns might be of value. 
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Secondly there is the question whether successful efforts to raise 
the relative earnings of women achieve results at the expense of 
other sections of the community, and if so of what sections. If 
women produce more when they are paid more, they can receive 
more without anybody else having to receive less. But if they do 
not produce more, or do not produce enough more, somebody else 
must get less. There are various possibilities : 


(a) profits may be reduced and employers, including share- 
holders, may get less ; 


(6) cost increases may be passed on in the form of higher prices, 
and consumers may get less ; 


(c) male workers may get less ; 


(d) the cost of higher pay for women might be met partly by 
taxpayers. 


It is not possible to discuss here the conditions that would 
determine how the cost of higher pay for women would be dis- 
tributed over these four possible sources, and it would be difficult 
to devise empirical tests or investigations to ascertain conclu- 
sively how the costs of higher pay for women in any particular 
country, industry or occupation had in fact been met. This would 
be difficult because higher pay for women would be only one among 
a large number of factors influencing at any moment the level of 
profits, prices and men’s wages, and it would be very difficult to 
isolate the influence of this factor from that of others simultaneously 
at work. The subject is, however, of sufficient importance to 
warrant further study. 

Here there is space only for brief comments on the third and 
fourth possibilities distinguished above. Advocates of equal pay 
do not urge cutting men’s wages, and it is difficult in most countries 
to imagine that employers would or could simultaneously offer 
higher pay to women and lower pay to men. What seems not 
unlikely in some circumstances, however, is that employers may 
for a time carry the cost of paying more to women, but that when 
the time comes for renewing the contracts of their male workers the 
lower profits of the employers may make them unable or unwilling 
to concede wage increases that otherwise would have been con- 
ceded. This might happen in the public as well as in the private 
sector. Though such services as public education and public health 
are not run for profit, governments are under pressure to keep their 
costs within limits. If they are obliged to pay more to women 
employed in such services they may over a period of time be con- 
strained to pay less to men. To the extent that women workers 
benefit at the cost of their male colleagues, this cost seems likely in 
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general to take the form not of a reduction in wages or salaries 
currently payable, but of a reduction or retardation in wage or 
salary increases that could otherwise have been conceded. 

To turn, finally, to the possibility that the cost of higher pay for 
women might be met partly by taxpayers, increased taxes might be 
levied to pay for higher wages and salaries for women in public 
employment or to pay for more generous family allowances. Higher 
pay for women need not of course be accompanied by a demand for 
larger family allowances, but the two things are not unconnected. 
It would be of considerable interest to have more information about 
the number of dependants per head of women and of men in the 
active labour force respectively. But, while there are men with no 
dependants and women with many, there can be no doubt that, 
typically, men who are earning their living do have more dependants 
than do women. A redistribution of income in favour of women in 
paid employment, whether at the expense of their male colleagues, 
of consumers in general or even at the expense of profits, would in 
most cases probably involve some transfer of income from people 
with more dependants to people with fewer. It is perhaps this fact 
more than any other that has in the past encouraged acquiescence 
in the discrepancies often found between men’s and women’s wages 
for the same or closely comparable work. But if it be felt that there 
is, after all, a certain rough justice in the traditional system, the 
emphasis should perhaps be on “ rough ” rather than on “ justice ” 
There seems to be general agreement that the traditional system is 
very hard on women with dependants, and some people feel that it 
treats bachelors with needless generosity. But if dependants are 
no longer to be taken care of by the rough and ready, hit-or-miss 
method of paying men more than women for comparable work, the 
demand that dependants should be more adequately taken care of 
by an instrument better adapted to the purpose, namely family 
allowances, may increase in strength. 

The third question that may be discussed briefly is whether the 
introduction of higher pay for women in one country alone may have 
repercussions on its national economy through its effects on inter- 
national competitive relations. Any such repercussions would be 
likely to depend to a considerable extent upon factors like the 
prevailing business situation, the competitive position of the 
industries or firms concerned, the proportion of women employed 
and the extent of the rise in their wages. 

An increase in women’s wage rates would, unless accompanied 
immediately by a sufficiently great increase in productivity or by a 
reduction in some other cost, involve at least a temporary rise 
in the average costs of the industry or firm in which it took place. 
This would not necessarily be large unless the proportion of 
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workers affected and the amount of the increase in wages was large. 
A considerable rise in costs would probably lead to a price increase. 
Home market industries might be affected by keener competition 
from abroad, and export industries experience greater difficulties 
in selling their products in foreign markets. Transitional adjust- 
ments possibly involving some unemployment in the industries 
most affected by the implementation of the equal pay principle 
might be inevitable. 

If, however, women’s wage rates are brought up to the level 
of men’s in stages over a period of time, painful adjustments 
may be avoided. Since moderate wage increases can often be 
absorbed through normal increases in productivity, no increase in 
prices may be necessary. In any case the introduction of equal 
pay by stages would make it possible to take measures that would 
eliminate or lessen considerably the impact of transitional dis- 
locations. 

One should not exaggerate the order of magnitude of any such 
difficulties as might arise. They might well be swamped by or 
lost sight of amid the effects of a large number of other influences 
operating simultaneously, such as shifts in the volume and direction 
of supply and demand for various products, changes in prices for 
other reasons besides a rise in women’s wages, and so on. If the 
difficulties occurred on a large scale they would no doubt put 
pressure on existing exchange rates. But it is rather hard to 
imagine that the kinds of difficulties that are possible would in 
practice occur on a scale sufficient to have a decisive influence here. 


* 
+ . 


Experience to date in countries, industries and firms in which 
the equal pay principle has been applied suggests that the problems 
that arise can be met without undue difficulty. On the positive 
side, equal pay is no doubt good for the morale and productivity 
of women, and, by relieving men of the fear of being undercut by 
women, may make for greater job satisfaction all round. 








Works Councils in Austria 


by 
Dr. Karl KUMMER 


Ever since the end of the First World War a system of em- 
ployee representation im undertakings has been in operation in 
Austria under the Works Councils Acts of 1919 and 1947. In the 
following article Dr. Kummer, a member of the Austrian National 
Assembly and the official responsible for social questions in the Vienna 
Chamber of Labour, examines the practical significance of the prevail- 
ing system, the most noteworthy features of which are the wide powers 
of the works councils to supervise the application of collective agree- 
ments and to supplement their provisions at the level of the individual 
undertaking, to initiate and administer welfare measures and to 
protect workers against dismissal. In the economic field the councils’ 
powers are considerably more restricted and fall far short, as the 
author points out, of the right of co-decision in the management of 
undertakings. 


;MPLOYEE representation in Austria was first regulated by 
law in 1919, when the Works Councils Act introduced a system 
of councils and delegates to represent the workers’ interests in all 
establishments where more than four persons were employed. 
Parallel with this system there are, of course, also the trade 
unions, united since 1945 in a single, non-party, non-denominational 
federation—the Austrian Trade Union Federation—which includes 
about three-quarters of all employed persons. The existence of the 
trade unions is based on the right of free combination ; accordingly 
they are voluntary occupational associations. In addition, since 
1920—with an interval during the National Socialist period from 
1938 to 1945—Austria has had public institutions, known as the 
Chambers of Labour, established by a special Act. These bodies are 
required to represent the interests of employed persons in the social, 
economic and cultural fields ; membership is compulsory, and a con- 
tribution is collected from all employed persons for their establish- 
ment and maintenance. Such institutions are not uncommon in 


1 See I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1954 (Aus. 2). 
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Austria, and there have been Chambers of Commerce (for business 
men) since 1848. A long-standing ambition on the workers’ part to 
have a similar functional institution was fulfilled for the first time 
in 1920: the resulting dualistic representation of interests is highly 
typical of the Austrian scene. One of the most important functions 
of the Chambers of Labour is to report on draft legislation before 
its submission to the legislature, a function in which they assist the 
trade unions by giving expert advice. 

The current Works Councils Act (1947)! not only requires the 
councils to represent employees but also empowers them to “ co- 
operate in the conduct and administration of the establishment ”. 
It gives them a right of co-decision in social matters, which applies 
chiefly to the joint administration of works welfare schemes and the 
protection of individuals as regards termination of their employment. 
In economic matters the councils have no corresponding right of 
co-decision, their functions being limited to consultation and co- 
operation. Sole responsibility for management of the establishment 
rests with its head or his authorised representative. Since 1947 the 
Works Councils Act has given extremely good results, although far- 
reaching changes are desired and have been proposed—by the trade 
unions in particular. They relate mainly to certain deficiencies in 
the Act, which will be referred to below. 


SCOPE OF THE ACT 


The scope of the Act is fairly restricted : large groups of estab- 
lishments are excluded, namely the whole of public administration 
(federation, provinces, districts, communes), public transport (rail- 
ways, tramways, shipping, aviation, postal services, motor trans- 
port lines), agriculture and forestry, and public educational and 
teaching institutions. These establishments had to be excluded 
because of their particular character ; a scheme devised for indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings could not be applied to them and 
it was originally intended to provide them with their own system of 
personnel representation by an order of the Federal Government 
giving effect to the principles of the Works Councils Act but having 
regard to their special conditions. However, it subsequently became 
clear that such schemes could not be introduced by order, but that 
legislation would be required. Furthermore, the relevant provision 
of the Act was in conflict with the Constitution and had to be 
annulled by the Constitutional Court. 

In agriculture and forestry personnel representation was, in fact, 
introduced by the Agricultural Labour Act of 1948 * and subsequent 


‘1 7.1.0. Legislative Series, 1947 (Aus. 2). 
2 Ibid., 1948 (Aus. 2). 
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orders. Unfortunately nothing of the kind has yet been done for 
public administration or transport, despite the tabling of numerous 
Bills on the subject. The public transport undertakings felt obliged 
to take matters into their own hands, and personnel representatives 
have been elected on the basis of agreements between managements 
and employees : but these schemes have no statutory basis. As the 
administrative authorities on the one hand and the unions of public 
employees, railwaymen, post-office employees and municipal workers 
on the other, hold widely divergent views as to what a personnel 
representation law should bs, it is impossible to foresee when a 
statutory scheme will come into existence in this sector. 


FUNCTIONS OF WoRKS COUNCILS 


However, in industrial and commercial establishments, both 
privately owned and nationalised or municipalised, the provisions 
of the Act have taken firm hold. The employees elect their represen- 
tatives, whether works councils or delegates, by secret ballot in 
accordance with a certain procedure laid down by order. The 
“ works meeting ” is also acknowledged as part of the system of staff 
representation and so enjoys a clear official status. But its powers 
are confined to certain tasks enumerated in the Act, such as ap- 
pointing the election committee, deciding to levy a works council 
contribution, examining the report of the works council or delegates, 
and deciding to suspend it.! 

The works council bears the brunt of the work, for its duties of 
representing the interests of employees and co-operating in the con- 
duct and administration of the establishment are practically un- 
limited. They are therefore not exhaustively enumerated in the Act, 
which merely mentions certain duties by way of example. One of 
the most important of these is to supervise observance of the col- 
lective agreements, works agreements, works rules and individual 
contracts in force in the establishment. 


Collective Agreements, Works Agreements and Works Rules 


Austrian legislation on collective agreements provides that these 
may be supplemented, at the level of the establishment, by agree- 
ments between the management and the works council, in co- 
operation with the trade unions concerned.* For instance many 


1 This last decision may relate to the council as a whole, but not to 
individual representatives. 

2 The trade unions “ co-operate ” by exerting a considerable influence on 
the negotiation of such agreements, but the parties are the management and 
the works council. 
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collective agreements provide for a reduction of hours, leaving 
actual hours to be determined at the level of the establishment, 
where a works agreement may be concluded ; however, this method 
can be used only where it is permitted by the collective agreement 
concerned. The works council may also reach agreement with the 
management, on behalf of the personnel, regarding piece rates, job 
rates, etc., or regarding average earnings, where these are not 
regulated by the collective agreement. These arrangements, 
though binding, can only be couched in general terms ; the individ- 
ual’s actual piece rates, job rates, etc., are fixed by the management 
and the worker concerned, and the works council may only inter- 
vene in case of disagreement between the two parties ; this it does 
by taking over the negotiations provided the individual employee 
does not object. 

Another type of agreement having force within the establish- 
ment concerns the works rules. These are fixed at the level of 
the establishment by agreement between the management and 
the works council ; but there is some difference of opinion as to 
what matters they may cover. One view is that works rules can 
deal only with the matters enumerated in the Collective Agree- 
ments Act, such as times for beginning and ending work, times for 
rest periods, extent of work on Sundays and public holidays, times 
for reckoning and paying wages. The contrary view is that any 
working conditions may be agreed upon in works rules, even 
such matters as rates of pay and allowances; it is easy to find 
a legal basis for this opinion, which regards the Act’s enumeration 
as exemplary, and considers that works rules can determine 
matters of substance as well as of procedure. 

In practice little or no use has been made of the right to conclude 
works agreements on the basis of the Collective Agreements Act, 
for there is hardly a single collective agreement in Austria that 
would permit such a course. This is so because trade union policy 
aims at determining wages and salaries at a highe: level than that 
of the establishment and therefore at excluding works agreements 
as far as possible—although experience has shown that arrange- 
ments are nevertheless frequently made, at the works level, over 
which the trade unions can exert no influence because the negotia- 
tions were conducted without trade union co-operation and the 
unions were not even informed until later. On the other hand, it 
often happens that job rates, piece rates, etc., are fixed for the 
whole establishment by agreement between the management and 
the works council if, as already stated, the collective agreement 
does not cover these matters ; the parties may also derogate from 
the collective agreement, provided the works agreement contains 
more favourable conditions. 
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For the same reasons works rules too have not been intro- 
duced very widely. Where they exist, they refer almost exclusively 
to formal matters and hardly ever to material working conditions. 
This is mainly because managements are reluctant to make con- 
cessions on matters of substance in works rules, which cannot 
be terminated unilaterally and can only be amended by mutual 
agreement. 

On the other hand, vast numbers of works agreements, having 
no statutory basis and often quite informal, are concluded from day 
to day by managements and works councils on behalf of the whole 
personnel. These deal with allowances, pay increases, benefits in 
kind, payment for breaks, etc. They take various forms ; some are 
oral, others in writing. It is precisely these non-statutory agree- 
ments which are of importance in the present connection, because 
they form part of the works councils’ current activities. 

One legal doctrine denies that such works agreements have any 
legal validity. This constitutes one of the toughest of the labour 
law problems awaiting solution in Austria. Naturally, there- 
fore, there is a widespread desire to see the legislation modified, 
for the difficulties stem mainly from the Act itself and can be 
removed only by its amendment. Since the present legal position 
is unsatisfactory to all parties, the general wish of both employers 
and workers is to clear the situation up. 

The above paragraphs suggest a certain order of precedence as 
regards the effect of legislative or contractual instruments. First of 
all comes the mandatory statute ; second, the collective agreement 
covering one or more branches of the economy, the standard- 
setting provisions of which have mandatory effect and become part 
of individual contracts of employment (a worker cannot “ contract 
out” of a collective agreement to his own disadvantage) ; third 
come the statutory works agreements, which supplement collective 
agreements by means of stipulations applying to the particular 
establishment only; fourth, the works rules, which are also 
mandatory in the establishment and are negotiated between the 
management and the works council ; fifth, the non-statutory works 
agreement, which has no binding effect but is in fact implemented 
in every individual contract ; and last, the contract of employment, 
concluded by the management and the individual employee. 


Personnel Matters 3 


It would not be accurate to speak of “ co-determination ” and 
“ co-decision ” where personnel matters are concerned. When a new 
employee is engaged, the management must notify the works coun- 


1 The important functions of the works councils in connection with ter- 
mination of employment are dealt with separately below. 
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cil before he begins work or, where that is impracticable, at the 
latest when the social insurance return is made. But this provision 
does not involve any penalty and so has remained ineffective ; 
it is not of any value in practice and consequently the trade unions 
have included in collective agreements provisions on the engage- 
ment of employees which give the works council a bigger part to 
play than that allotted to it by the Act. The terms of collective 
agreements vary in this respect ; some give the council more and 
others less influence on recruitment : here the works council only 
“ co-operates ”, i.e. it has no decisive influence ; there its role is 
greater, the stipulation being that no personnel can be engaged 
save in agreement with the works council, i.e. with its consent. 

The situation differs from one sector of the economy to another. 
The relative strength of the works council will decide whether it can 
assert itself, since it is precisely as regards co-operation in recruit- 
ment matters that the stiffest opposition on the part of employers 
is encountered. 

The rights of the employees’ representatives also include that 
of intervening if an employee is to be transferred, provided this 
involves a permanent change of job and a reduction in remunera- 
tion or less favourable working conditions ; but only where the 
transfer requires the consent of the works council. Disputed cases 
are decided by the competent conciliation board.? 

The above provision is important in practice because its purpose 
is to restrict the employer’s right to. give directions (within the 
framework of the relevant contract of employment) by requiring 
these not to be arbitrary or unrelated to the needs of the under- 
taking. But a transfer involving a modification of the terms of the 
contract of employment requires the consent of the employee con- 
cerned ; the consent of the works council is no substitute for this. 

The works council is also supposed to co-operate in the main- 
tenance of discipline in the establishment. However, this is not a 
very important function in practice because provision for discipli- 
nary measures—warnings, fines, etc.—can only be made in the 
works rules, which in any case require agreement between employer 
and works council ; and, as mentioned above, not many works rules 
have been adopted. 

Accident prevention is gaining importance as a result of the 
steady progress in technical development. The introduction of new 
machines is a constant source of danger for the workers and must be 


1 These boards are administrative authorities under the supervision of 
the Federal Ministry for Social Administration, and have competence for 
specified regions. There are 14 conciliation boards in Austria at present. 
Each one has a judge or official with legal training as its chairman ; he is 
assisted by assessors chosen from employer and worker circles. 
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kept under permanent observation. Not only do the works councils 
therefore collaborate systematically with the accident insurance 
institutions, but on any visit to the establishment by industrial, 
mining or transport inspectors, it must be called in, either by 
the management or by the inspectors themselves. It is frequently 
said that in practice these provisions are not respected, and the 
works councils rightly complain that they often have no oppor- 
tunity of drawing the inspector’s attention to abuses. 

The functions of the works council also include the right to 
consult the pay lists kept by the establishment and all documents 
required for calculation of wages and salaries, to check the lists 
and documents, and to supervise the actual payment. The Act 
provides that in an establishment with more than 50 employees 
there must be separate works councils for wage-earning and 
salaried personnel if each of these groups comprises not less than 
20 persons ; where this is the case, only the wage-earners’ council 
is entitled to consult the wage lists, and only the salaried employees 
council to consult the salary lists. 

The agreement of the works .councils is likewise required for 
drawing up or amending holiday rosters. However, in practice the 
councils’ co-operation is restricted to general aspects of the question, 
i.e. to fixing the over-all holiday period for the personnel or—if the 
establishment closes for an annual holiday—deciding when this 
is to occur. The works council cannot intervene as regards the 
holidays of individual employees, since the relevant legislation 
provides that these must be agreed between the employer and 
employee concerned. 

The importance of welfare schemes—supplementary benefit 
arrangements, sick funds, cultural and sport facilities, etc.— 
is increasing. If such welfare schemes are for the sole benefit 
of the employees and their families and are financed by the works 
council from contributions paid by the employees, they are adminis- 
tered by the works council alone. Where, on the other hand, 
welfare schemes are established by the management alone, the 
works council participates in their administration. The Act states 
that more detailed rules regarding this division of administrative 
responsibility will be laid down by order; but this has not yet 
been done. In practice few difficulties have arisen, and it may 
be said that no further regulation is required. The participation 
of the works council in the administration of welfare schemes is 
a genuine right of co-determination in the social field : the council 
has a decisive voice, and the management can take no action 
without its consent. In practice the main tendency has been 
to set up welfare schemes in the form of corporations with legal 
personality, administered by organs of their own. 
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The Works Council Fund 


The works council also administers the “ works council fund ”, 
used to set up welfare schemes and to cover the administrative 
expenses of the council. The fund is financed by means of a special 
contribution which may not exceed one-half per cent. of an 
employee’s gross earnings and cannot be levied without a decision 
by the works meeting. For instance, if the highest rate is voted 
and collected, which is usually the case, an employee with a monthly 
salary of 2,280 schillings will pay 11.40 schillings a month. This 
arrangement brings large amounts into the works council fund, 
particularly in the larger undertakings. 

The Act provides for only one works council fund, common 
to both wage-earning and salaried employees, but in practice 
things have turned out otherwise. In many establishments the 
council members have set up two separate funds ; in others only 
one of the two groups of employees has established a fund—as a 
rule the wage earners, who are more interested in works council 
funds than salaried employees. The Chambers of Labour, described 
at the beginning of the present article, are responsible for super- 
vising and auditing these funds; though they frequently note 
such anomalies, action is seldom taken to bring about a change, 
for in practice a division has apparently proved more satisfactory 
and it is considered preferable to comply with the wishes of the 
employees concerned. 


The Rights of Works Councils in Economic Matters 


In practice, exercise of the democratic right to participate 
in the conduct and administration of the establishment has proved 
problematical. As stated at the outset, this right is not very far- 
reaching because it amounts to co-operation or consultation 
rather than co-decision. None the less, the Act gives the works 
council so many openings in this field that a good deal could be 
achieved. But although the trade unions and the Chambers of 
Labour pay very close attention to the education of members 
of works councils, further specialised training will in most cases 
be necessary, particularly as regards commercial matters, if they 
are to be able to exercise the right provided for in the Act—which 
is frequently not the case at present. For example the works council 
is entitled, among other things, to receive a copy of the balance 
sheet and profit-and-loss account submitted to the tax authorities. 
However, time and again complaints are heard from members of 
works councils, to the effect that access to these documents is of no 
use by itself, because the members cannot understand balance sheets 
and profit-and-loss accounts and draw the appropriate inferences. 
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True enough, the council is entitled to ask the management for 
explanations, but even that postulates some expert knowledge. 
This also applies to the right to ask the management for information 
on the economic position of the undertaking, the nature and volume 
of production, orders in hand, and sales, and to participate in the 
elaboration of economic plans. The same may be said of the right to 
appoint two members, in certain circumstances, to sit on the board 
of directors (if the establishment is a joint stock or limited liability 
company); in such cases the representatives of the works council 
have, with few exceptions, the same rights and duties as other 
members. But effective exercise of these rights also depends on 
appropriate qualifications. The trade unions are therefore seeking 
to provide the necessary education, particularly as regards special- 
ised knowledge, so that the works councils’ right to co-operate 
in economic affairs may be more effectively exercised than hitherto. 
Previously training was mainly confined to a study of the general 
rights accorded by the Works Councils Act. 

At the beginning of the present article it was stated that in 
economic matters the works council does not enjoy a right of co- 
determination in the sense of co-decision. There is one exception to 
this rule. In establishments with more than 500 employees, if the 
works council comes to the conclusion that the establishment is 
being managed, economically speaking, in a manner contrary to 
the general economic interest, and if it adopts a resolution to that 
effect by a two-thirds majority, a protest may be lodged with the 
provincial office of the Austrian Trade Union Federation for deci- 
sion by the State Economic Commission.! Such protests are par- 
ticularly important when an undertaking is to be closed down ; 
the management may not take such a step pending the decision of 
the State Economic Commission, which must be given within four 
weeks. In practice this right has been very seldom used, and then 
only in the private sector. In one case involving a big building 
undertaking which was badly managed, economically speaking, the 
complaint was not made until the establishment was about to be 
closed because of imminent bankruptcy ; the protest came too late, 
bankruptcy proceedings were opened, and compliance with the 
works council’s request was impossible. ? 


1 An administrative authority, presided over by the Federal Minister of 
Trade and Reconstruction when it deals with the private sector of the economy 
and by the Federal Minister for Nationalised Undertakings (or a representative 
appointed by him) when it deals with the public sector. The Commission 
includes further members appointed in equal numbers by the employers’ and 
workers’ representative institutions. 

2 The above provisions concerning economic co-operation do not apply to 
establishments of a political, trade union, religious, scientific, artistic, or 
charitable character, private educational and teaching establishments, 
public corporations and the National Bank of Austria. 
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Protection of Employees against Dismissal 


Special mention must be made of the protection of workers 
against dismissal. In establishments having employee representation 
the management must inform the works council (or delegate) in 
advance whenever an employee is to be dismissed ; otherwise the 
dismissal is null and void. The council is entitled only to consent 
or to dissent (failure to give an opinion is taken to signify consent). 
This has produced a legal situation in which the consent of the 
works council to a dismissal deprives the employee concerned 
of the possibility of appealing to a conciliation board. If the works 
council objects to the dismissal, either it or the employee may 
appealtothe board. But if the council does not object, the employee 
loses his right of appeal, because the Central Administrative Court 
decided on 25 February 1949 that the employee’s right to object 
to a dismissal depends on the works council’s right to do so. And 
it has maintained this doctrine ever since. Only where personnel 
representation should have been, but was not, established is the 
employee regarded as able to make the appeal himself. This inter- 
pretation has the drawback that it makes the protection apply only 
in establishments covered by the statutory representation scheme, 
i.e. those with five or more employees, and excludes the very many 
small establishments employing four persons or less. 

In Austria there is no special Act protecting employed persons 
against unjustified dismissal, such as would give an individual the 
right to defend his job. The protection has been built into the Works 
Councils Act, and this has made the employee dependent on the 
council. The result has been unfavourable to the individual 
employee, because it is now established practice for the employer 
and the works council to discuss and agree in advance on the 
employees to be discharged ; according to the above judgment of 
the Administrative Court, once there has been such agreement the 
employee affected can no longer appeal to the conciliation board 
against his dismissal. This practice has also proved unsatis- 
factory because—in a small compass—personal, political and 
ideological considerations often play a big part and are taken 
into account even when the question is whether the dismissal 
of a given employee should be opposed or not. As a result, a dis- 
missed employee is frequently deprived of his right of appeal on 
grounds that are far from objective. 

Austrian labour law distinguishes between ordinary dismissal, 
which may be effected for any reason (usually it must be preceded 
by a period of notice and often can take effect on certain days only), 
and summary dismissal, usually for certain statutory reasons 
(in this case the assumption is that the employee has committed 
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some action so grave that the employer cannot be expected to 
employ him further). Accordingly, a distinction is also made be- 
tween protection against these two kinds of separation. The pro- 
tection against summary dismissal also has proved problematical 
in practice, because this can only apply where it is shown that 
the dismissal amounts to evasion of the provisions respecting 
ordinary dismissal. 

However, there is also a difference between the procedure fol- 
lowed in the two cases: while an appeal against ordinary dismissal 
goes to the conciliation board, in case of summary dismissal the 
employee can challenge the validity of the separation before the 
competent labour court. As already stated, the conciliation board 
is an administrative authority, but the labour courts are judicial 
instances with power to deal with disputes arising out of the 
employment relationship. What makes the situation difficult 
in the case of summary dismissal is that no action can be brought 
before the labour court unless the works council attests that the 
question of evasion of the provisions regarding ordinary dismissal has 
been unsuccessfully raised with the management. Here again, 
the same arguments have been adduced as in the case of ordin- 
ary dismissal ; here too, it is in dispute whether a dismissed 
employee has the right to bring an action if no representation scheme 
exists in the establishment. There have indeed been decisions 
confirming this right, but they appear to conflict with the Act ; 
it is therefore still. uncertain whether an action can be brought for 
wrongful summary dismissal against an establishment where an 
employee representation scheme ought to have, but has not, been 
established. 

Practical experience during the last 12 years has shown that the 
above questions can only be settled by amendment of the Act. 
That is the only way in which effective, generally applicable 
protection can be ensured. That there should be an amendment is 
agreed by both trade unions and employers’ associations, but 
opinions differ as to the form which it should take. The unions 
seek a strengthening of the protection against dismissal, whereas 
employers oppose it. 

The special protection against dismissal in the case of works 
council members and employees’ delegates has proved extremely 
efficient in practice. Case law in the conciliation boards and labour 
courts has established the doctrine that there are very few cases 
in which a works council member or a delegate may be dismissed, 
either summarily or otherwise, during his term of office: ordinary 
dismissal requires the previous consent of the conciliation board, 
which can only be given on the grounds enumerated in the Act, 
namely if the work of the establishment is curtailed and it is 
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impossible to continue to employ the member concerned without 
detriment to the establishment, or if he becomes incapable of 
performing the work agreed upon in his contract. 

In the same way a works council member or a delegate may 
only be summarily dismissed, subject to the prior consent of the 
conciliation board, in other cases specified in the Act. Summary 
dismissal without the prior consent of the conciliation board may 
take place if the member or delegate “ commits a criminal act or, 
for motives of personal profit, commits a misdemeanour or a 
contravention ”, or if he “is guilty of assault upon, or serious 
attacks against the honour of, the occupier of the establishment, 
the members of his family, or the employees of the establishment”, 
but must subsequently be confirmed by the board. 


MEMBERSHIP OF WoRKS COUNCILS 


The management must allow the members of the works council 
the time required for performance of their duties without deduction 
from pay. One member of the works council in establishments 
with more than 200 employees, two members in those with more than 
1,000 employees and three in those with more than 5,000 employees 
must be released entirely from their work, also without deduction 
from pay. In many establishments this privilege is unpopular with 
the members of the works councils, for they believe it may com- 
promise their chances of advancement. That is not always the case, 
and where no such risk arises, particularly in big establishments, 
works council members readily avail themselves of the privilege. 

In general, relations between the personnel and their represen- 
tatives may be described as good. Of course, the latter are elected 
by the employees themselves, and these naturally choose men and 
women in whom they have confidence. Consequently, works council 
elections are more a matter of personalities than of politics. How- 
ever, canvassing groups are usually formed on political lines and 
put together a socialist list, a Christian trade unionist list, a so-called 
unified trade union list, etc. Canvassing groups are formed in the 
establishment to propose candidates for election to the works 
council. In many cases, however, personal candidatures or joint 
lists of names are put forward. The former are requests for election 
made by an individual as such, usually a strong personality who 
is respected by many, irrespective of political ideology. Joint lists 
are the product of agreement between the canvassing groups on 
individuals in whom all the political groups have confidence. 

The rules of procedure for works council elections are so strict 
that election results are often contested on the ground of procedural 
irregularity. A complaint to this effect must be made first of all 
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to the election committee, which—as already stated—is appointed 
by the works meeting—i.e. members of the personnel entitled to 
vote ; it prepares and supervises the election, and consists of three 
members and three deputy members. If this committee finds a 
complaint justified and accepts it, the election must be held again. 
If it does not, any person entitled to vote or any canvassing group 
may appeal to the competent conciliation board, which takes the 
final decision. However, such objections are only upheld where the 
result of the election would have been different if the proper pro- 
cedure had been followed : the Act takes no account of an irregular- 
ity, even though proved, unless it affected the result of the elec- 
tion. The trade unions exert no influence on the establishment of 
the list of candidates, nor do they take part in the elections, since 
the composition of a works council is purely a matter for the per- 
sonnel of the establishment. 

The term of office of the works council has been extended from 
one year to two, but even this is found too short. Practice has 
shown that the same persons are nominated in several elections if 
no complaint is received against them ; it is rightly felt that such 
persons have become so familiar with their duties that there would 
be no point in replacing them by others who, as experience proves, 
would take a good time to grow used to the job. 


CONCLUSION 


It was said at the outset that the system of employee representa- 
tion has been favourably received by the workers. The same is 
true, at least as a general rule, of employers. A reasonable, pro- 
gressive-minded employer welcomes the appointment of employee 
representatives because he can discuss with them all the problems 
of the establishment and talk over the wishes and grievances of 
the personnel. He regards the works council as a bulwark of indus- 
trial peace. Experience has shown that employer and council 
frequently join together in advancing proposals or requests on 
economic matters (not always in the general interest !) : this has 
often occurred in connection with price increases. There is in Austria 
a bipartite Wage and Price Committee, which has to keep an eye 
on the position in both these regards. Workers’ and employers’ 
organisations have agreed that wages and prices may only be 
increased when this joint committee has given its consent. 

One finds that nowadays works councils take into account the 
economic situation of the establishment and therefore not merely 
represent the interests of the personnel but have regard to the 
economic needs of the whole undertaking. In the training of works 
council members more time is now devoted to general economic 
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questions ; and this training has had a corresponding impact on 
conditions in the establishment. The Chambers of Labour and the 
trade unions hold series of courses for works council members, mostly 
as boarders at their own training centres but also at night schools, 
which train them to doa better job. This brings the councils into close 
contact with the trade unions and the Chambers of Labour. The 
unions constantly invite members of works councils to take part 
in discussions, their officers visit establishments, where they 
meet the employees’ representatives, and often attend works meet- 
ings. The result is a particularly close relationship between the 
works councils and the trade unions. Although there is no statutory 
regulation of the subject, in practice it seems almost impossible for 
unorganised employees to be elected to works councils. It is only 
strong organisation that gives the council that standing in the 
establishment without which it could not perform its duties. The 
training courses are one means of maintaining and cultivating per- 
manent contact between works councils, trade unions and Chambers 
of Labour. Constant consultation on labour and economic matters 
is another. The absence of employee representation in an establish- 
ment is usually a sign that the sense of solidarity with the trade 
unions is lacking ; where the union succeeds in gaining a foothold, 
employee representation soon follows. 

The trade unions are generally in favour of the closed shop. 
There are a few collective agreements which actually stipulate 
that in particular occupations only union members may be em- 
ployed. The policy of the unions is to have it recognised that if a 
majority of the personnel of an establishment are members of the 
union, the rest may be required to join. It is the size of the neces- 
sary majority which is hotly disputed. Opposition to such attempts 
has come mainly from the Christian trade unionists within the 
Federation, which regard the closed shop not only as a threat to the 
freedom of the individual but also as a danger to the unions them- 
selves, because these would no longer be based on voluntary mem- 
bership and would become equivalent to compulsory corporations. 
It should be explained that, although the Trade Union Federation 
has an unbroken front in its dealings with outside bodies, in its 
internal affairs it consists of three groups—the Socialist, Christian 
and “unity” (i.e. Communist groups). The closed shop has no 
statutory basis, but it often exists in practice because, especially in 
large establishments, there is hardly a single employee who does not 
belong to the union. This de facto situation is not unrelated to the 
efforts of the works councils, which seek to turn all employees of 
their establishments into union members. 

Austria’s economic improvement since 1945 is primarily due to 
the co-operation between employers’ and workers’ organisations 


3 
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and the responsible leadership of the Austrian Trade Union Federa- 
tion. Further factors have been the intelligent influence exerted by 
the unions on economic policy and particularly their recognition 
that economic and social policies cannot be separated. The wise 
co-operation between employers and workers has enabled the Aus- 
trian economy to develop calmly and clear-sightedly in the inter- 
vening years. Since the birth of the Second Republic there has 
hardly been a single strike of any importance in Austria, with the 
exception of the strike of 1951. 

A distinction is drawn nowadays, though there is no statutory 
basis for it, between official and unofficial strikes: a strike is 
termed unofficial when it is not supported by the unions. In these 
terms there have been hardly any unofficial strikes in Austria, 
precisely because of the close links between works councils and 
trade unions and their common membership. An unofficial strike 
is often due merely to a spontaneous outbreak of emotion on the 
part of a group of workers ; it is correspondingly impermanent and 
brief, as in the case of “lightning” (warning) strikes where it is 
not feasible to notify and consult the unions. 

The works councils have become in Austria an institution whose 
absence is simply inconceivable. Like the trade unions, they are a 
characteristic feature of our pluralistic society. Nowadays members 
of works councils are to be found representing political parties in 
the performance of many public functions—as members of the 
Chambers of Labour, the federal, provincial and municipal legis- 
latures, etc. Out of 165 members of the National Assembly, 68 come 
from the trade union movement. 

To sum up, it may be said that the Works Councils Act, and the 
councils as an institution, have given a good account of themselves 
in practice and their value has been acknowledged by employers 
and employees alike. However, all the juridical potentialities of the 
Act have not been exhausted, and it is felt that much might still be 
done to extend further the works councils’ co-operation, within 
establishments, in personnel, social and economic affairs. 





The Personnel Management Advisory 
Service in Great Britain 


by 
M. Towy-Evans, O.B.E. 


In the following pages the Chief of the Personnel Management 
Advisory Service—a section of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the British Ministry of Labour and National Service—describes 
how, since 1945, her department has been going about the task of 
providing advice to industry on the improvement of labour-manage- 
ment relations. 

As will be seen, the Service is composed of a small staff of per- 
sonnel experts attached individually to the Ministry’s Regional 
Controllers, but reporting to the central office. This direct and practical 
approach enables the Service to co-operate closely with undertakings 
in all parts of the country and to adapt its methods to the needs of 
each case. 


HE years since the Second World War have witnessed a 

widening concern among governments, employers and trade 
unions with the “ human problems of industry ”. Various activities 
in different countries have been designed, with government support 
or on government initiative, to promote greater knowledge and 
understanding of the factors which influence the attitudes, satis- 
factions and efficiency of those engaged in industrial enterprise 
and to encourage the adoption of managerial policies and practices 
on which co-operative day-to-day relationships between employees 
and management can be based. In the United Kingdom the work 
of the Personnel Management Advisory Service, which is part of 
the Ministry of Labour, has been a feature of government policy 
and action in this sphere. 

State concern in the United Kingdom with and about conditions 
of work and relationships in industry goes back a long way, the 
former for more than a century to the first Factory Acts of 1833 
and the appointment of the first factory inspectors in 1¢37. 
It was in 1891, with the setting up of a Royal Commission, that 
some concern for relations between employers and the employed 
made itself felt. This led in 1896 to the passing of the Conciliation 
Act, which enabled the Government to take action in connection 
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with the settlement of trade disputes. Progressively since that time 
solutions have been found to many of the problems of industrial 
relations in the United Kingdom, through the establishment of 
voluntary negotiating machinery and statutory provision for 
conciliation and arbitration. 

Meantime, significant progress in the field of human relations 
has stemmed from the activities of individual industrialists, volun- 
tary organisations and the Government, and from the joint support 
of the representative organisations of employers and workers, 
particularly through the National Joint Advisory Council.! The 
stresses and strains of wartime production led the Government 
to direct attention to the human problem in industry. Government 
departments directly concerned in war production in the Second 
World War took active steps in this direction. In particular, the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production appointed regional personnel 
officers to assist its contractors in dealing with personnel problems 
and in establishing specialist personnel departments. The Ministry 
of Labour promoted and financed short courses of training for 
personnel officers and, through the factory inspectors and other 
departmental officials, was involved in giving assistance and advice 
to firms in these matters. Concurrently steps were taken, on the 
basis of agreements made between employers’ organisations and 
trade unions, to encourage co-operation between workers and 
management in the individual undertaking through what were 
then known as Joint Production Committees. 


CREATION OF THE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


The introduction of the Personnel Management Advisory 
Service in 1945 followed from these developments when it became 
apparent that the economic problems of the post-war period and 
the changing social outlook were likely to continue to demand 
at least as much effort to maintain efficiency and minimise friction 
in industry as had wartime conditions. The purpose of the Govern- 
ment in taking this step was to direct attention to the factors 
affecting relationships at the level of the individual enterprise 
by making available to management advice and assistance on 
personnel problems. From the beginning the Service was staffed 
by experienced personnel officers who were not only knowledgeable 
about personnel management but subsequently in their duties 
in and out of firms would be aware of the day-to-day problems 


1The National Joint Advisory Council, instituted in 1939, consists of 
representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union 
Congress, and the nationalised industries. It meets quarterly under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of Labour. 
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and pressures of industry. This policy has been continued up to the 
present and has undoubtedly played a significant part in the 
development of the work. The staff at:present consists of 17 men 
and women (“ advisers ”), 15 of whom are attached to the staff of 
the Ministry’s Regional Controllers and located at the Regional 
Offices. 

That Government action in this field should have taken this 
form and, indeed, that the Service itself should have been called 
the “ Personnel Management Advisory Service ” perhaps requires 
some explanation, particularly for those who do not necessarily 
equate the term “ personnel management ” with the improvement 
of either industrial or human relations. The description is com- 
prehensible only in terms of the concept of personnel management 
which had been evolving in the United Kingdom over the previous 
40 or 50 years. 

In a paper which, at the request of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, he was invited to present to the Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry convened by the European Productivity 
Agency in Rome in 1956, the then Director of the Institute of 
Personnel Management defined the personnel function of manage- 
ment in the following terms: 

This concept has evolved as a result of a growing recognition among 
progressive employers that human needs and rights are ends in themselves. 
At the same time the growth in the size of undertakings has been stimulated 
by economies obtainable through large-scale organisation and a high degree 
of mechanisation. The growth in the size of undertakings and in the com- 
plexity of process has necessitated increased pressures of work of various 
kinds and at different levels. To these developments must be added the 
powerful impact of new social and political ideas and customs and changed 
conditions arising from full employment, which have together created new 
problems in the field of human relationships and behaviour and work... . 
The concept of the personnel function of management in Great Britain is 
based therefore on ethical, social, industrial and economic considerations. 
.. . [It] is concerned with the identification, valuation, co-ordination and 
control of the human factors involved in the management of an enterprise. 
Essentially it has the responsibility for ensuring that the intangible fac- 
tors and imponderables associated with human behaviour are given the 
emphasis they deserve in the councils of management. 


Not all these conditions were present in 1945, but the fact 
that “ personnel management” had evolved from the policies 


and practices of employers who recognised that “ human needs 
and rights are ends in themselves ” meant that in the United King- 
dom the term had never been associated solely with “ hiring and 
firing” nor primarily with the rapidly developing techniques of 
personnel administration. Moreover, traditionally, personnel officers 
had been much involved in labour relations and had, for example, 
recognised the essential role of the trade unions and welcomed 
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the influence of responsible trade unionists in the undertaking. 
British trade union leaders for their part have on the whole welcomed 
the wider recognition of the significance of the personnel function 
of management and the appointment of personnel officers. It was 
natural, therefore, that improvements in relationships and in 
manpower efficiency in the individual firm should be sought by 
encouraging greater attention to the various aspects of personnel 
management so that employers would be better equipped to meet 
the new problems with which they were faced in the increasing 
complexity of an industrial situation in which full employment, 
changes in technology and a surge of new ideas in the scientific 
field and in the social and political sphere all had a pronounced 
impact. 

During the years since the Service has been in operation the 
concept of the personnel function of management has broadened 
considerably. Yet, although new methods of work have been evolv- 
ing and changing emphases may be required in the future, nothing 
in the experience of the work of the Service has refuted the sound- 
ness of this basic approach. 


STATUS AND RELATIONS WITH OTHER BODIES IN THE FIELD 


When the Service was originally set up it was associated with 
the Factory Inspectorate, though there was never any intention 
that the work of the advisers should be based on statutory require- 
ments imposed on employers. Four years later, as the pattern of 
work evolved in response to the demands of the industrial situation, 
the Service was transferred to the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Ministry, whose well-established responsibilities included 
assisting industry in the formation of joint voluntary machinery 
and the settlement of trade disputes. The personnel management 
advisers in the regions also form part of the Industrial Relations 
Section. 

The advisers’ work has therefore developed against a back- 
ground in which the settlement of disputes is a matter for the 
Ministry’s conciliation officers, while minimum conditions of safety 
and health are ensured by means of the Factories Acts administered 
by the factory inspectors. There are many points of contact of 
course between the responsibilities of these various officers of the 
Department and many opportunities arise for close co-operation, 
particularly with the conciliation officers and in the general con- 
cerns of the Industrial Relations Department. It is also of major 
significance that the Service is part of a Ministry whose work is 
largely decentralised and which has regional and particularly local 
officers whose jobs keep them in close touch with local industry. 
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This has meant that the nature of the problem can be identified, 
and the advisers introduced to firms, by colleagues who already 
have knowledge of the organisation and its problems and are known 
to the management. Moreover, local activities such, for example, 
as meetings or discussion groups can often be organised in co-opera- 
tion with the manager of the local employment exchange. 

The pattern of activities of the Service has also been much 
influenced by the work of other governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies. In the United Kingdom, for example, government 
responsibility for research work in the human sciences, as in other 
areas, rests with the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The Personnel Management Advisory Service has there- 
fore not undertaken academic research work itself or detailed case 
studies, although it has kept in close contact with the developments 
sponsored by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Similarly, it has sought to avoid overlapping or duplicating the 
special functions of the well-known voluntary organisations working 
in this field, notably, the Industrial Welfare Society, the Institute 
of Personnel Management and the British Institute of Management.* 
Both the first two organisations have for many years been active 
in providing literature and in adding to the body of knowledge in 
the human relations field. Both have also provided short training 
courses for their members or potential members and the Institute 
of Personnel Management has been very actively concerned in the 
provision of full-time training courses for personnel officers. The 
Personnel Management Advisory Service has sought to support and 
encourage these and other organisations and has been grateful for 
their support in a number of projects. It is of some interest, as 
illustrating this collaboration, that when the Institute of Personnel 
Management wished to publish a booklet on personnel management 
in the small firm two of the advisers were invited to be the authors.? 


THE WoRK OF THE SERVICE 


In considering the ways in which the responsibilities of the 
Personnel Management Advisory Service—to promote an under- 
standing of the factors which affect the day-to-day relationships 


1 The Industrial Welfare Society is an association of organisations con- 
cerned with human relations and working conditions in industry, commerce 
and the public services. 

The Institute of Personnel Management is the association of specialist 
personnel officers. 

The British Institute of Management is an association of firms and 
individuals with the objective of promoting greater attention to all aspects 
of management. 


2 Institute of Personnel Management: Personnel Management in the 
Small Firm, by J. M. CoLLINGRIDGE and M. Ritcute (London, 1957). 
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between employer and employees and to assist managements in 
translating this understanding into practical policies—have been 
carried out, it is important to emphasise its empirical approach. 
Its methods of work and the questions with which it has been mainly 
concerned have evolved in response to the changing conditions and 
needs of industry. For the most part up to the present time its 
activities have fallen into three groups— 


(1) The provision of information to individual enterprises, 
and of opportunities for discussion of their problems. This aspect 
of the work has been carried out by visits to firms and other estab- 
lishments so that information has been given and discussed in terms 
of the practical work situation. 

(2) The organisation of study-group activities such as con- 
ferences, courses or discussion groups. 

(3) Special projects designed or organised at the national or 
regional level. 


While these activities are undertaken by the whole Service 
their relative importance in the programme of work has varied 
from year to year and from region to region. The desirability of 
this variation has been recognised ; and indeed much of the effec- 
tiveness of the Service has been determined by the extent to which 
it has been able to anticipate problems, to adapt itself to the needs 
of local industry and meet the demands of rapidly changing situ- 
ations. For this reason, although the Ministry’s headquarters has 
maintained the general direction and policy of the Service, re- 
sponsibility for regional development has rested with each Regional 
Controller. 


Advisory Work in Individual Enterprises 


Something like 3,000 visits have been paid annually to rather 
more than 2,000 manufacturing firms ; in addition there has been 
an appreciable volume of requests for information and assistance 
from the service industries, the distributive trades and public 
services. Many of these visits in recent years have necessarily been 
to undertakings with which there has been contact earlier. Even 
so, some 650 to 700 new firms are visited annually. 

There are various reasons for this continuing association with 
firms. Many situations require some assistance over a period: a 
new untrained personnel officer may have been appointed who 
requires guidance ; or efforts may have been made to help the firm 
to form a joint consultative committee and a further visit is made 
to check on progress. Moreover, no management situation is static 
and it has frequently been found that in seeking solutions to one 
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problem, or in discussing one management technique, other ques- 
tions have arisen which have necessitated continuing contacts 
with the organisation. On the other hand, many visits have been 
made in response to further requests for information or assistance 
or simply because the management has wanted an opportunity to 
discuss the “ pros” and “cons” of some new project they were 
contemplating. 

Much of the advisers’ time is spent with firms which are too 
small to employ a full-time personnel officer, and about 200 small 
firms employing less than 250 workers have been visited each year. 
These firms have not infrequently presented some of the most intrac- 
table situations, because their problems often arise out of diffi- 
culties of personality and organisation and not from the absence of 
some specific technique or management practice. On the other 
hand a good deal of the work has been done in organisations em- 
ploying between 250 and 1,500. Contact has been maintained with 
large-scale progressive firms on the basis of mutual exchange of 
information and experience. 

The questions with which advisers are concerned in their 
discussions with management range over most of the personnel 
problems of industry. Fundamentally they are questions which 
turn on the need to build up and maintain the effectiveness of the 
labour force and to develop employer-employee understanding. 
Questions of personnel administration and of the introduction of 
various techniques constantly recur in one form or another, but so 
also do problems of consultation and communications, of methods 
of dealing with redundancy and other fundamental aspects of 
employment policy. 

It is much more difficult to describe how these questions occur 
and the action which may be taken by the personnel management 
adviser, who, essentially, is endeavouring to assist the enterprise 
in terms of its own special problems and circumstances. Although 
there are many similarities between problems in one firm and 
another, people and organisations have different characteristics 
and to this extent the problems of each firm are separate and dis- 
tinct. Any general description of the work of the advisers is 
therefore bound to be limited on this account. Nevertheless it is 
possible to distinguish some of the different types of situation with 
which in recent years advisers have been confronted. 


Information and Guidance on Specific Problems. 


Possibly the most usual situation has been one in which a 
firm has sought information or guidance on a quite specific problem. 
It may have been on some relatively simple matter like planning 
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a works handbook. The firm may have asked for examples of other 
handbooks, but it may also have wanted t_ discuss methods of 
preparing the document or the extent of consultation desirable 
with employees’ representatives. In recent months, for example, 
information has frequently been sought on redundancy policies 
and practices and on staff grading and job evaluation schemes. 
In such cases, in addition to supplying relevant documentation, a 
firm may well have been put in touch with other firms who have 
experience of such schemes. Requests for more detailed assistance 
have frequently grown out of such inquiries. It has indeed been 
quite usual to find, when direct contact is made with the manage- 
ment, that the real problem about which it is concerned is of 
quite a different order from the subject of its inquiry. In two 
such cases recently, one concerning social activities and the 
other profit sharing, the subject the firm really wanted to discuss 
was the need for consultation at different levels of the organisation. 
For this reason, wherever possible, a firm’s inquiry has been answered 
personally, although as the volume of work has increased this has 
become less practicable. 

Another kind of question which may demand rather more 
detailed assistance may, for example, have been concerned with the 
setting up of a formal system of consultation or a training scheme 
for supervisors. In the latter event the adviser, if the circumstances 
so require, will have perhaps helped the management to think 
through its training policy and to plan a pilot training course and 
will sometimes have participated in that course. 


Personnel Managers and Personnel Departments. 


In the early days of the Service the problem on which manage- 
ments most frequently sought information and advice was the 
organisation of personnel departments and the recruitment of 
personnel officers. This is a question that continues to come 
up frequently and that sometimes raises difficulties. Itis relatively 
easy to give information about the functions of a personnel depart- 
ment, and indeed about the techniques of personnel management, 
but to introduce either a technique or a personnel department into 
an existing organisation could possibly cause more problems than 
it solves. Sometimes no other course of action may be possible, but 
on other occasions there has been a more satisfactory outcome. 
In one instance recently an adviser was invited to see the directors 
of a firm who were appointing a personnel officer. They had 
already decided to transfer one of their own staff to this post, 
but were uncertain about the responsibilities they wanted him to 
undertake. In subsequent discussion they agreed with the adviser 
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that the work of the personnel officer could not be regarded in 
isolation but must depend on the needs of the organisation. The 
adviser was invited to meet managers, foremen and workpeople 
in order to be able to form some estimate of what these needs might 
be. In the subsequent analysis for the report for which the manage- 
ment had asked, and which they completely accepted, it became 
clear that while the new personnel officer would need to develop 
a number of the routine aspects of personnel administration, there 
were other problems, such as questions of communications and 
supervisory training, that needed management’s prior attention 
and would also affect the work of the personnel department. 
Personnel officers themselves often require guidance, for 
despite a growing trend among employers to require training 
and experience for these posts many are appointed without either. 
Advisers have often been asked by managements to provide this 
assistance, whether in the form of information on the basic tech- 
niques of personnel administration or, which is much more impor- 
tant, in planning the priorities of the particular personnel officer’s 
job. Problem situations in individual firms are often brought to 
the notice of the Ministry’s local employment exchange manager 
or Regional Conciliation Officer. In a number of such cases the 
Personnel Management Advisory Service has been able to help. 


Human Relations. 


In a period of full employment failure to understand and 
deal with the human problems in a firm may well reveal itself in 
high labour turnover and inability to recruit new workers ; or it 
may result in a series of minor disputes. Very rarely in cases 
of this kind has it been found that the symptom was the real 
problem, the basic cause of which is usually difficulties of a much 
more general nature. There are many such instances in the ex- 
perience of the Personnel Management Advisory Service to support 
this contention, some examples of which may illustrate both the 
problems which arise and the role which the adviser has played 
in such circumstances. Unfortunately such illustrations can only 
show part of the picture ; for changes in the field of human relations 
do not occur overnight and, once the possibility of solving a problem 
has been recognised, new factors will undoubtedly have influenced 
the situation. Nevertheless, with these reservations the following 
instances may be of interest : 


A firm employing 700 workers, mostly women, which had 
moved its manufacturing premises out of London, was most 
concerned about its high labour turnover and the Managing 
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Director constantly complained to the manager of the local employ- 
ment exchange about the alleged poor quality of labour in the 
new district. It was suggested to the firm that the personnel 
management adviser might possibly be able to help and, somewhat 
reluctantly, the Managing Director agreed that at least such a 
visit could do no harm. At the adviser’s preliminary meeting with 
the firm it was arranged that detailed labour turnover figures 
should be supplied for study, and when it appeared from these 
statistics that the turnover was mainly in two departments the 
Managing Director agreed that the adviser should spend two days 
in the works in an endeavour to identify some of the causes. The 
subsequent inquiry suggested that poor supervision, particularly 
in the two departments, and inadequate training might be the 
cause of the high turnover ; steps were taken to improve both and 
the turnover dropped, at first with dramatic suddenness from 
60 to 48 per cent., and some year or so later to about 30 per cent. 
More significant, however, was the fact that the Directors, having 
begun to think in terms of individual job satisfaction and attitudes 
to work, continued to do so ; and more recently when the firm was 
affected by trade recession, a careful redundancy policy was 
carried out in full consultation with the workpeople’s represen- 
tatives, and with their full co-operation. 

In another case the Ministry’s Regional Industrial Relations 
Department had constant complaints and inquiries from the work- 
people employed at a new factory in a firm employing about 600 
workers. On two visits to the firm the personnel management ad- 
viser had met, first the works manager and later a newly appointed 
personnel officer who had little knowledge either of personnel 
management or of industry. Finally, the friction which had been 
developing over a period resulted in a strike during which the 
regional industrial relations officer was in touch with the Managing 
Director of the firm and the trade union officials, who complained 
among other things that the shop stewards were given insufficient 
information about the firm’s plans and intentions. Subsequently 
discussions took place between the adviser and the Managing 
Director ranging over many aspects of human relations, but par- 
ticularly concerned with communications and joint consultative 
committees. Information about the functioning of such committees 
in other firms was later provided, and it has since been possible to 
arrange for the Director and one of the shop stewards to attend a 
meeting of a successful joint consultative committee of long standing 
in another firm of the same industry. 


These examples have been quoted because they illustrate not 
only some of the problems with which the personnel management 
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advisers are concerned but also the role they play in assisting firms 
to solve them. The adviser is not a consultant. The time spent in 
an organisation on any one occasion is usually short. It can indeed 
be argued that, even when some time is spent in discussion with staff 
at different levels of the enterprise, the results can give only an 
incomplete picture. In practice, however, it has been found that it 
is possible in the time available for the adviser to become sufficiently 
conversant with the practical situation to be able to suggest to 
management where the real problem arises, and some possible 
solutions which they might adopt. It is of course for the manage- 
ment to decide what action it will take on any suggestions which 
may be put forward. If the firm has required more detailed help 
than the adviser could give, the latter may well have suggested that 
a consultant should be engaged. On the other hand, what manage- 
ment has often wanted was the informed views of another person 
able to look objectively at the organisation. Although the advisers’ 
ideas may have only confirmed the management’s own suspicions, 
they have often started off a new train of thought leading to a 
solution. 

At the other end of the scale from the detailed assistance with 
problems such as those listed above, are the discussions which have 
taken place on more general questions with managers and personnel 
officers and occasionally with the directors of a company. It is 
often in these general discussions that some of the more fundamental 
questions have been raised. There are, for example, questions of 
employment policy and its significance in the context of the organ- 
isation’s over-all policy and future planning ; there are, for some 
managements, problems of trade union recognition, or of factors 
which affect employee satisfaction and attitudes to work in partic- 
ular kinds of jobs or industries. In recent years there has been a 
steady increase in problems arising from the rapid introduction of 
technological changes and from a growing realisation of the signi- 
ficance of problems of organisation and delegation to the general 
quality of relationships. 

The usefulness of discussions on subjects such as the above lies 
in the interchange of ideas, the sharing of experience and the pos- 
sible encouragement of further study and experiment. 


Information Service. 


Work of this kind could not, of course, be carried on without 
the help of an information service. Knowledge of current practice 
and progressive development in industry as well as an awareness 
of the more fundamental studies of individual group attitudes and 
behaviour are a prerequisite of its effectiveness. 
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The personnel management advisers’ own knowledge and ex- 
perience is supplemented continuously from direct contacts with 
industry. But there is also a central information service, which col- 
lates information received from industrial and other sources con- 
cerning the many aspects of personnel practice, and endeavours to 
keep in touch with the work of organisations that are pioneering 
new studies and new ideas in the field of human relations. Back- 
ground information as well as significant current developments are 
continuously brought to the notice of advisers. From time to time 
short surveys have been conducted of industrial practice in a 
specific field ; similarly on a narrower scale the advisers themselves, 
when necessary, may carry out special inquiries in their region. 
Information received by an adviser is always, of course, regarded 
as entirely confidential, and is only used with the express permission 
of the firm concerned. Permission is usually given most generously. 


Courses, Conferences and Meetings 


The second major type of activities undertaken by the Service 
is the initiation and organisation of courses, conferences, discussion 
groups and meetings. These educational activities began in the 
early years in an attempt to help inexperienced and untrained 
personnel officers, many of whom were being appointed at that 
time to posts in industry. More recently these activities have been 
very much extended both in number and in scope. A substantial 
proportion of the courses initiated in the last few years have been 
for supervisors ; there have been others for managers, particularly 
from smaller organisations, while courses for personnel officers have 
continued. 

The discussion groups have tended to be organised for a small 
number of managers or personnel officers interested in studying a 
particular problem. Similarly, meetings for employers in a local 
area have provided a means of exchanging information and stim- 
ulating thought on problems of topical interest. Periodically, in 
different parts of the country, the Service has also initiated con- 
ferences for managers, which have served a similar purpose. Mem- 
bers of senior industrial management from large and small organisa- 
tions and the nationalised industries, representing a wide cross 
section, have met together in this way to discuss some of the basic 
concepts of management in relation to their own day-to-day 
problems. 

In all these activities it has been the policy of the Ministry 
of Labour to identify the requirements of local industry and 
possibly indeed bring them clearly to light, and to take the initiative 
if necessary in meeting these requirements. Parallel with this, 
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progress has been made in management training in the United 
Kingdom : voluntary organisations and educational bodies have 
provided many different types of residential and non-residential 
courses for all levels of management. Even so, the needs of many 
firms, particularly those outside the large industrial centres, have 
not been met, and it is in these situations that the assistance of the 
Personnel Management Advisory Service has been invaluable. In- 
variably in taking action to meet local needs the co-operation of a 
local educational authority or voluntary organisation has been 
sought. In some areas a group of employers has undertaken the 
organising responsibility. In many cases the courses, which were 
essentially experimental in the early stages, have developed into 
continuing exercises carried on with only occasional help from the 
personnel management adviser. In one area, for example, a group 
of employers which came together to arrange a week-end conference 
for supervisors, has grown into an association concerned with 
management as well as supervisory training. 


Special Projects 


The first of what might be termed the special projects, referred 
to earlier, was the action taken by the Government to stimulate 
employer-employee consultation in industry and the establishment 
of formal machinery for such consultation. Early in 1948 the 
National Joint Advisory Council decided to recommend to 
employers’ and workers’ organisations that steps should be taken 
to set up joint consultative committees at the factory level. At 
the same time it was agreed that the services of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Ministry should be available to firms 
wanting advice or assistance in establishing such committees. 
Thereafter the personnel management advisers were involved both 
in giving such assistance to individual firms and in promoting 
discussion and an interchange of ideas among employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on joint consultative committees. 

Some years later, when the Ministry invited representatives of 
interested organisations, including employers and trade unions, 
to consider the question of the training of supervisors, the personnel 
management advisers were able to contribute both to the informa- 
tion that formed the background to the final report of the Commit- 
tee set up for the purpose ! and to the action that followed publica- 
tion of the report. Much of the interest in supervisory training which 
led to the courses for supervisors of which mention has already 
been made stemmed from the work of this committee. 


1 Ministry of Labour and National Service: Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry on the Training of Supervisors (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1954). 
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One final example of a special project may be given. This was 
a regional inquiry into the incidence, causes and costs of labour 
turnover. It was carried out in an area in which special problems 
seemed to arise from the introduction of new consumer-goods 
industries alongside heavier and more established trades. It was 
evident that the labour turnover problem was causing concern to 
many of the managements but that little analysis of the problem 
was being carried out by the individual firms. The local technical 
college was approached for its co-operation and the possibility of 
a detailed survey was discussed with industry. During the succeed- 
ing 18 months turnover statistics were collated by the technical 
college and analysed, while the position at each individual firm was, 
if the firm so wished, considered with the personnel management 
adviser so that any problems that were revealed could be inves- 
tigated and remedial action taken. Finally, the results of the survey 
provided the basis of a conference organised in conjunction with 
the local productivity association. 


CONCLUSION 


The Personnel Management Advisory Service was set up experi- 
mentally to fulfil a separate and distinct function. Many of the 
matters with which it is concerned, however, in the context of 
industrial personnel policy, impinge at various points upon the 
work of other sections of the Ministry of Labour. Some of these 
points of contact have been indicated ; they provide a few illustra- 
tions of the growing integration of the work of the Service with 
the more traditional responsibilities of a Ministry which is vitally 
concerned with so many facets of the life of the nation at work. 

The necessities of two wars first focused attention in the 
United Kingdom on the extent to which productive efficiency and 
good industrial relations are dependent upon the quality of the 
relationships between management and employees in the individual 
firm. The significance of problems of human relations in industry to 
the Government has grown greater rather than less in the inter- 
vening period and the Personnel Management Advisory Service, 
through its close contacts with developments in this field, has 
been able to maintain up-to-date information for the benefit of 
both the Government and industry. The approach of the Service 
to problems in industry has been essentially pragmatic and practical 
and has changed and developed to meet changing situations in 
industry and in the wider spheres of government action. Its 
paramount concern at first was with the problems of reconstruction, 
but subsequently it has had to face the longer-term issues that 
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have since confronted managements. At the same time it has 
been able to contribute increasingly to consideration of some of 
the more fundamental questions involved in the general improve- 
ment of industrial relations. There is no doubt that the Service 
will continue to adapt itself to changing circumstances and to 
make such adjustment in its structure and methods as may be 
necessary for the achievement of its original purpose—the improve- 
ment of labour-management relations. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Non-Agricultural 
Employment Opportunities 
for Agricultural Populations in Europe 


When the 44th Session of the International Labour Conference meets 
in June this year it will have before it for general discussion a report 
prepared by the Office on the contribution of the 1.L.0. to the raising of 
incomes and living conditions in rural communities. The following study 
examines one limited aspect of this question, namely the provision of 
supplementary or alternative employment outside agriculture for under- 
employed rural populations in Europe. As will be seen, though certain 
supplementary occupations affording some additional income to farmers 
and part-time farmers continue to be encouraged, the present trend of 
policy, at least in the more highly industrialised countries, appears to be 
towards the provision of alternative employment through schemes for the 
development of rural centres of activity and the decentralisation of industry. 


In many European countries there are agricultural areas where the 
labour force is not fully utilised because too many people rely on insuffi- 
cient agricultural resources, while other employment opportunities are 
not available on a large enough scale to ease the population pressure on 
the land. The possibilities for improving farming in these areas are 
limited and productivity, incomes and living standards have fallen far 
behind those in the more progressive farming districts and in other 
sectors of the economy, and in extreme cases there is virtual stagnation 
of the rural economy. 

For various social as well as economic reasons governments in a 
growing number of countries no longer accept rural-urban migration as a 
suitable solution for these problems ; rather their objective is to provide 
underemployed agricultural workers with productive employment in 
other occupations available in or near their home communities by 
means of various forms of government assistance, provided under 
regional development and industrial decentralisation programmes, to 
promote the introduction or expansion of suitable sources of non- 
agricultural employment in depressed agricultural areas. In this way 
governments hope to maintain a large proportion of the agricultural 
population, who need supplementary and alternative employment in 


1 Contribution of the I.L.0. to the Raising of Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural 
Communities, with Particular Reference to Countries in the Process of Development, Report VI, 
International Labour Conference, 44th Session, 1960 (Geneva, 1959). For a bibliographical 
note on this report see /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LX XX, No. 6, Dec. 1959, p. 538. 
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other occupations, in their habitual environment, keeping a part-time 
farm or a garden and being spared the hardships which often accompany 
the abrupt transfer to an unaccustomed life in the city. At the same 
time it is expected that reduced emigration from rural areas will help to 
check excessive urbanisation and industrial centralisation, to narrow 
the economic and social gaps between town and countryside and to 
promote a more balanced distribution of employment opportunities over 
the whole country. 


THE EXTENT OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


All the evidence suggests that there is widespread underemployment 
in many rural areas of Europe and that large parts of the agricultural 
population therefore need supplementary or alternative employment in 
other occupations. In view of the difficulties involved in defining and 
measuring underemployment, however, there are no exact or comparable 
data on this subject. Nevertheless, a number of agricultural manpower 
surveys provide some indications on the approximate degree of the 
underutilisation of agricultural manpower in various European countries. 

Regional investigations in Belgium, France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany have shown that the problem of surplus manpower is most 
acute on small holdings below 10 hectares, many of them situated in 
remote areas handicapped by natural, economic and institutional 
disadvantages. In Belgium, for example, it was reported that in 1950 
the labour surplus on farms up to 5 hectares was not less than 57 per 
cent.!, while in France a regional study showed that the “ coefficient of 
utilisation ” was 95 (normal base=100) on farms above 25 hectares, but 
only 63 on holdings between 5 and 10 hectares.* Even in Denmark, a 
country with a highly efficient agriculture, the labour surplus was 
determined to be roughly one-tenth of the total agricultural labour force 
or one-third of the manpower available on small holdings.* 

The scant information available for southern European countries 
shows that agricultural underemployment is particularly serious there. 
A special inquiry in Italy revealed, for example, that underemployment 
as a percentage of theoretical full employment was about 55 per cent. 
for agricultural wage earners and nearly 33 per cent. for independent 
farmers, tenants and share-croppers.‘ Very rough estimetes of agri- 
cultural underemployment exist for Greece (40 per cent.), for Spain 
(35 per cent.) and for Yugoslavia (20 per cent.). Early post-war figures 
from eastern European countries were of much the same order. Recent 
publications have stressed, however, that underemployment in the 
countryside has more or less disappeared owing to rapid industrial 
development. 

While the smallness of holdings, combined with a bad layout, 
fragmentation and poor equipment, appears to be the major reason for 
the underutilisation of rural manpower in many areas, some part is also 


1 A. Baptist and H. Waterscnoot : Le travail, Etudes de la petite exploitation agri- 
cole, No. 2 (processed, 1950). 

2 J. CuomBart pe Lauwe: Les possibilités de la petite entreprise dans Vagriculture 
francaise (Paris, 1954), p. 56. 

* F. Dovrinc: “ Betriebsgrésse und Arbeitsbesatz”, in Agrarwirtschaft (Hanover), 
Jg. 4, Heft 4, 1955, p. 102. 

* Commissione parlamentare di inchiesta sulla disoccupazione : La disoccupaszione in 
Italia (Rome, 1953), Vol. I, Book 2. 
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attributable to natural factors which condition seasonal variations in 
farm labour demand. These fluctuations seem to be less important in 
most agricultural regions of western and eastern Europe where mixed 
farming prevails thus ensuring a more even distribution of labour 
requirements over the year. Mountainous regions and certain districts 
in the far north are obvious exceptions. 

In southern Europe, on the other hand, considerable parts of the 
agricultural labour force can only be gainfully employed during the short 
periods of sowing and harvesting, especially in regions where monoculture 
prevails. The olive-growing areas of Spain are an extreme example of 
this." 

It may therefore be safely concluded that underemployment in 
European agriculture affects above all those areas where small-scale 
farming or monoculture predominates. The problem is most pressing in 
southern Europe in view of the large number of people involved, the 
limited availability of supplementary or alternative employment op- 
portunities in other occupations and the rapid rate of population in- 
crease. But even in highly industrialised European countries underem- 
ployment in certain agricultural areas is so extensive that special efforts 
are considered necessary to promote non-agricultural employment 
opportunities as the most effective means of raising the income and 
living standards of the underutilised agricultural labour force. 

This raises the question what types of non-farm occupations would be 
most suitable for the purpose. The search for an answer may be facili- 
tated by studying the role which various non-farm employment opportun- 
ities have so far played in rural areas. 


EXISTING NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Ancillary Industries 


Industries closely related to or dependent on agriculture and forestry, 
such as food processing and timber industries, are considered important 
in many countries as a means of absorbing surplus rural manpower 
either during off-season periods or throughout the year. Recently the 
volume of employment provided by some of these industries has become 
smaller, mainly as a result of increasing mechanisation, but more of the 
job openings are full-time. Examples are timber haulage, sawmills and 
certain food processing industries. Other ancillary industries have con- 
tinued to offer mainly supplementary or seasonal employment. However, 
some of these are often less suitable than those described above because 
their labour requirements coincide with peak seasons in agriculture. This 
appears to be especially true for factories processing vegetables and sugar 
beet.2 In some countries (e.g. Sweden and Norway %) fishing, fishery 
industries and forestry, are particularly favourable for underemployed 
farmers since they generally provide supplementary employment at 
times when labour demands on the farm are at their lowest. In Finland 
some 50 to 60 per cent. of woodcutters and 70 to 80 per cent. of carters 


1 Economic Commission for Europe : Economic Survey of Europe since the War 
(Geneva, 1953), p. 159 and Appendix B. 

2 A Belgian investigation of the sugar beet industry in Hesbaye revealed that agri- 
cultural workers form the minority of the seasonal labour force employed in the sugar beet 
factories. 

3 Institute of Agricultural Economics : Combination of Fishing and Farming in Coastal 
Districts (Oslo, 1955). 
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are small farmers, who earn a substantial additional income in this way. 
Altogether, 65 per cent. of all forest work in this country is done by small 
farmers.! From the United Kingdom it is reported that “ the combina- 
tion of forestry as a part-time wage-earning job with the occupation of a 
small holding . . . remains popular with many forest workers ”.* 

While in many agricultural areas of Europe ancillary industries thus 
appear to plav a quite important role in providing non-agricultural 
employment outlets, they seem to be rather limited in rural areas of 
southern Europe. In some districts there are factories milling and 
refining oil, processing wheat, producing pasta, making wine and pre- 
serving food, but the volume of employment in these industries has 
settled at a figure which is rather low in all the southern European 
countries.* This may be largely explained by such factors as the pre- 
dominance of subsistence farming, long distances from markets, the 
relatively small number of urban consumers, their rather low standards 
of living and the fact that much food is still processed in the home. 


Handicrafts 


Statistics show that, even in the highly industrialised countries of 
Europe, handicrafts are still a substantial source of non-agricultural 
employment in rural areas. The German census of 1950 listed about 
864,000 handicraft establishments, among which some 120,000 were 
connected with an agricultural holding ; and in France a few years ago 
the average number of handicraft enterprises was found to be 17.7 per 
1,000 inhabitants in industrial areas and 27.6 in agricultural districts.* 

The importance of rural crafts seems to be even greater in the vast 
agricultural regions of southern Europe. Employment provided by 
handicrafts and small-scale industries in the rural south of Italy, for 
instance, is reported to account for as much as one-half of what in 
censuses is reckoned as manufacturing employment. In several countries 
of eastern Europe, too, handicrafts apparently continue to make a 
notable contribution towards providing non-agricultural employment 
to surplus rural manpower. In fact, after many years of concentrating 
efforts on large-scale industrialisation, some countries have recently 
taken steps to revive certain types of crafts and small-scale production 
in the countryside.® 

Continuous economic and technical progress, however, has brought 
about deep changes in these activities, requiring thorough adjustments. 
In the process some rural trades have declined or even disappeared 
(for example wagon, saddle and harness makers, basket weavers), 
while others have been given a new lease of life. The rural blacksmith 
provides an example of this: though agricultural mechanisation has 
adversely affected his various traditional lines of production, new 
opportunities have opened up in the maintenance and repair of modern 


1T. RvoKxosatmi: “ Vorschlage zur Lésung des kleinbauerlichen Problems in Finn- 
land”, reprinted from Agrarpolitische Revue (Ziirich), 12. Jg., Hefte 1, 2 und 3, 1955, p. 8. 

2 Welsh Agricultural and Land Sub-Commission: Mid-Wales Investigation Report 
(London, 1955), p. 34. 

* Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 
1954), pp. 129 and 173, 

* M. Latorre : “ Handicrafts in Europe ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1955, p. 247. 

5 Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (Geneva, 
1955), pp. 56 and 57. 
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agricultural machinery. In order to take advantage of them, however, 
rural blacksmiths—and the same applies to other rural craftsmen—have 
to adopt modern techniques and sales methods and to link traditional 
and fine skills to contemporary developments and requirements.’ In 
many instances craftsmen have been helped greatly in this task by 
linking themselves together into co-operatives for joint action in the 
purchase of raw materials and in sales promotion, sometimes even for 
export. 

Damttems has shown, however, that only those rural crafts and small 
industries offer good prospects which service healthy economic activities 
and prospering communities or which cater for markets beyond their 
locality without entering into direct competition with modern mass 
production industries. Earnings of people employed in rural crafts 
which do not meet these requirements have in general been too low to 
contribute to a substantial betterment of living standards. 


Home Work 


Home work is practised in many rural areas as a means of making 
use of underemployed labour. It is performed either on the worker’s own 
account or on contract with industrial employers, usually for piece-rate 
wages. 

The main importance of the first type lies in the production of a 
wide range of goods and tools for personal needs, though in recent years 
the sale of home-work products, including export sales, has increased in 
some rural areas, as reported by Norway and Switzerland.? This has 
been due to the growing demand of tourists for souvenirs, such as wood- 
work and textiles of an artistic value. It is generally agreed, however, 
that the sales volume of home work articles is strictly limited and in 
most cases the supplementary income gained in this way remains rather 
low. Since, moreover, production for personal consumption does not 
yield any cash income, home work is often considered as a last resort if 
there is no other employment at hand. For this very reason its greatest 
significance is to be found in those rural areas which are characterised 
by isolation, difficult natural conditions and a complete lack of other 
non-farm employment opportunities, conditions which ecbtain in vast 
agricultural regions in southern Europe. 

In the poor agricultural districts of the more industrialised countries 
chances of earning an additional income by contractual home work are 
greater. It is true that a number of such occupations have declined and 
changed in structure, but many of them are still significant, e.g. pro- 
duction of clothing, needlework and embroidery, mbbons and elastic 
fabrics, cheap jewellery and cutlery. Since most of these occupations 
are particularly suitable for women, they are very important as a 
source of semi-permanent or seasonal employment for farm women who 
have to contribute to family income but cannot leave the home. 

The need to supplement a meagre income, on the other hand, often 
leads to bad working conditions and poor earnings, and the difficulties 
connected with regulating and controlling them have caused some 
countries to consider prohibiting home work altogether. Other countries 


1 Country Craftsmen and Rural Industries, The Report of the Rural Industries Bureau 
from April 1953 to March 1954 issued by the Trustees of the Rural Industries Bureau 
(London, 1954), p. 4. 

2 Landbruksdepartementet: Fijellbygdenos Okonomiske Problemer (Gjovik, 1958), 
p. 177. 
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have preferred to concentrate their efforts on improving the system, 
because it is recognised that home work is still an important source of 
non-farm employment for poor rural areas, which cannot in the near 
future be replaced by other employment opportunities. 


Services 


In Europe levels of employment in the services sector are highest in 
countries and areas where agriculture and industry are most developed. 
In 1950 employment in services amounted to 38 per cent. of total 
employment. in north-western Europe, whereas in eastern Europe it 
was 24 per cent. and in southern Europe only 20 per cent.! An example 
of the differences between agricultural and industrial areas within the 
same country is provided by Italy. In southern Italy, which is mainly 
agricultural, the employment level in services is less than in the more 
industrialised northern parts. Moreover, the structure of the service 
trades reflects the absence of the higher forms of economic and social 
organisation, while petty-trades are only too fully represented. 

From these observations it may be concluded that opportunities for 
remunerative employment in the service sector are smallest in the poor 
agricultural areas, except for those which in recent years have benefited 
from the rapid expansion of tourism. Outstanding examples of such 
areas are the small farm and mountainous regions of Norway and of 
several alpine countries, where many isolated farmsteads and communi- 
ties, hardly able to make ends meet before, have turned into fairly well- 
off tourist centres. Many small farmers have taken advantage of the 
chances to supplement their income by serving as mountain guides, 
giving lessons in winter sports and letting a few rooms with board.* 
Since their customers are usually drawn from among the less affluent 
tourists, there is no need for large investments to provide adequate 
facilities, and taking care of a few paying guests seldom interferes with 
work on the farm. Other advantages are the use of farm products for 
providing meals so that distributors’ margins are saved, and the pos- 
sibility of using part of the supplementary earnings for improving the 
farm. 

But there are also some difficulties, especially in cases where farm 
women and girls, taking up employment in restaurants and hotels of the 
larger tourist centres, are absent from the farm during peak agricultural 
seasons.* In general, however, agriculture and tourism have proved to 
be complementary activities capable of being developed in a mutually 
beneficial way. 

Tourism is steadily expanding in many European countries and this 
gives promise of a further increase in employment opportunities in 
suitable rural districts. 


1“ The World’s Working Population—II: Its Industrial Distribution”, in Imter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 5, May 1956, pp. 503 and 505. 

2 A. Gétnin: “ L’établissement industriel dans les vallées alpestres en France”, in 
Agrarpolitische Revue, 14. Jg., Sondernummer : Doppelheft 10/11, No. 130, 1958, pp. 450 
and 451. 

*? Groupement suisse des Paysans montagnards: /2me Rapport annuel présenté par 
le Comité directeur du groupement suisse des paysans montagnards, 1954-55 (Brougg, 1955), 
p- 33. 











Industries 


In the process of industrialisation certain enterprises have moved 
from urban to rural areas or have developed out of small rural handicraft 
establishments. The silk industry of Lyons in France, for example, has 
steadily spread into the neighbouring agricultural areas within a circle of 
some 100 kilometres around the city, a development that was greatly 
facilitated when electrical power became available.} 

A particularly close relationship between agriculture and industry 
has existed for many years in various parts of south-west Germany. 
This is due to a combination of factors. Continuous subdivision of 
holdings through inheritance gradually made farms so small that an 
increasing number of farmers had to look for supplementary or even full- 
time employment in other occupations. The resulting manpower 
surplus attracted a variety of small and medium industries such as 
those producing optical, light engineering and electrical goods. As full- 
time non-agricultural employment opportunities widened, more farmers 
were prepared to do farming as a side-line and to reduce the scale of 
farm operations (sometimes to such an extent that only a garden was 
maintained), while the increasing labour supply, on the other hand, 
allowed industry to expand. Several other factors also played a part in 
the process, among which may be mentioned a good system of transport 
and communications, adequate power supplies, and a ready market for 
the products of the industries concerned. The resulting mixed communi- 
ties are known as peasant-worker communities (Arbeiter-Bauern- 
Gemeinden ).* 


A similar mixed agricultural-industrial structure has also for some 
time been characteristic of various areas in France and Belgium, in 
Switzerland, and in Czechoslovakia, where the peasant worker is known 
as a kovrolnik (meaning “ metal farmer ”).* 


Even urban industrial centres, like those of the large coal-mining and 
steel industries, are sources of employment to agricultural populations in 
some countries, e.g. Belgium, France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. A considerable part of their workers come from neighbour- 
ing, but sometimes even from remote rural districts, where these people 
have part-time farms of various sizes. In the Saar in 1951, for instance, 
more than two-thirds of all farm operators were part-time farmers, many 
of them being employed in industrial centres.‘ 


Though combinations of farming and industrial occupations can be 
found in a number of European countries, it should be remembered that 
they have developed least in the countries where non-agricultural em- 
ployment outlets are most needed. 


1G. FRIEDMANN: Villes et campagnes (Paris, Centre d’études sociologiques, 1951), 
p. 255. 

2G. Ipsen: “ Landvolk und industrieller Lebensraum im Neckarland”, in Raum- 
forschung und Raumordnung (Heidelberg), 5. Jg. (1941), p. 250; E. Preiser: Die wiirttem- 
bergische Wirtschaft als Vorbild (Stuttgart, 1937); and W. Buscn: “ Die Nebenerwerbs- 
wirtschaften ”, in Raum/forschung und Raumordnung, 5. Jg. (1941). 


3 Y. Zumin: “‘The Metal Farmer’—A Czechoslovak Agricultural Problem”, in 
New Times (Moscow), No. 29, 18 July 1957, p. 25. 

* Statistisches Amt des Saarlandes: Statistisches Handbuch fiir das Saarland 1955 
(Saarbriicken, 1956), p. 87. 
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SoME EFFECTS OF NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
Economic Effects 


Supplementary employment offered by ancillary industries, rural 
crafts, home work and tourism, is largely of a part-time or seasonal type 
and need not interfere greatly with the labour demands of the farm. But 
the additional income it provides is not very high and farm work cannot 
be relaxed if total income is to be raised. With such employment the 
size of farms and the level of farm operations are generally maintained, 
and there is but little change in the agrarian structure. 

On the other hand full-time employment, particularly in industry, 
ensures higher remuneration but in many instances also involves daily 
or weekly travel to and from work, sometimes over long distances and at 
considerable cost in terms of time and money. Long-distance “ com- 
muting ” is particularly prevalent in less industrialised countries and 
regions, where places offering industrial employment are rather widely 
separated ; but even in highly industrialised countries it is not unknown, 
though it is becoming less frequent owing to the tendency of industries to 
decentralise and to continued improvements in communications. From 
Czechoslovakia it is reported, for example, that industrial employment 
opportunities can be found in all regions of the country and that, because 
of good communications, “ most rural dwellers . . . can get to the nearest 
industrial enterprise in 30 to 40 minutes by train or bus and even less by 
motor-cycle ”.? 

Where part-time farmers have taken up industrial employment 
without adjusting their farming enterprise to changes in the labour 
supply it is reported from many countries that they—and especially their 
wives and sometimes even children—are working too hard and that higher 
economic returns are often obtained at the expense of leisure and health. 
Moreover, overworked part-time farmers do not seem to make efficient 
and reliable industrial workers. French investigations have shown that 
they are frequently absent from work, particularly at peak seasons, and 
that firms affected could neither count on steady employment nor build 
up a highly skilled labour force.* Similar observations were made in 
other countries, for example in Czechoslovakia where industrial absentee- 
ism is called “ an agricultural illness ”.* 

There are indications that these are no more than temporary symp- 
toms of the early phases of combined farming and industrial employment. 
Later on, particularly if well-paid industrial jobs are easily available, 
farming is neglected, sometimes to such an extent that plots are even left 
idle. This seems to be characteristic of some areas in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, where part-time farmers, because of their ex veriences in 
two inflations, often prefer to retain all their land as a sec ..ty.* It has 
been found, however, that this, too, is only a transitional stage. In the 
process of dissociation of part-time farmers from agriculture, which has 
progressed most in rural areas lying close to industrial centres, the final 
stage is reached when the holding is reduced either to a very small part- 
time farm or to a house and garden only. As a result, the land sold or 


1 ZHILIN, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
2 FRIEDMANN, op. cit., pp. 397-399. 
3 ZHILIN, op. cit., p. 26. 


*H. Kétter: “ Der Einfluss der sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Differenzierung der 
Landbevélkerung auf die Landbewirtschaftung, Dorfuntersuchungen ”, in Berichte iiber 
Landwirtschajt (Hamburg and Berlin), N.F., 162, Sonderheft, 1955, pp. 34 ff. 
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rented becomes available for enlarging other small holdings to econ- 
omically-sized units and thus for improving the agrarian structure. In 
the industrial cantons of Switzerland the number of farms between 10 
and 20 hectares increased substantially from 1935 to 1955, while that of 
farms below 10 hectares decreased sharply, the decline being smallest for 
part-time and residential units below 1 hectare.! Communities near 
industrial centres in France experienced a similar trend. Farms between 1 
and 5 hectares have been losing ground, whereas holdings of less than 
1 hectare are increasing in number.? 


Social Repercussions 


The possible combinations of farming and non-farm occupations are 
so many and varied that it would be difficult to draw a detailed picture 
of their social effects. Obviously the social significance and implications 
of farming combined with a supplementary or part-time occupation in, 
for instance, home work and tourist services differ greatly from those 
involved in the combination of part-time farming with full-time work in 
industrial activities. Even in the latter group itself there is such a 
variety of different types that any conclusion as to the social implica- 
tions are only valid for the specific type considered. For these reasons 
no more can be offered here than a few summary indications of the major 
social benefits and disadvantages connected with the availability of 
non-agricultural, and especially industrial, employment opportunities 
in rural communities. 

There are many who are convinced that social frictions and disin- 
tegration are bound to take place in agricultural communities in which 
non-agricultural employment becomes available on a large scale. 
However, many surveys have shown a different result. The agricultural 
people in some mountainous areas of Switzerland, for example, have 
readily adapted themselves to the introduction of industrial employ- 
ment without any great difficulty or upheaval and have achieved better 
living standards, a higher level of education and culture, a broader 
outlook on life, and a more diversified economic and social environment.* 
Surveys in the Federal Republic of Germany * and Poland § arrived at 
similar conclusions. In the Polish study it is stressed that “ the contact 
of peasant workers with a wider environment is already becoming a 
more and more important factor in the breaking up of the provin- 
cialism, backwardness and narrow-mindedness which are still a 
prominent feature of Polish rural life ”.6 Mention is also made in both 
these studies of certain undesirable tendencies, but these are considered 
to be largely compensated by the advantages. 

Other observers hold different views. In a French study, for example, 
it is stated that the mixture of agricultural and industrial life is dis- 


1 W. Bocc_e : “ Die Verbesserung der Betriebsgréssenstruktur in der schweizerischen 
Landwirtschaft ”, in Agrarpolitische Revue, Jg. 14, No. 126, 1958, pp. 180 ff. 

2 GENIN, op. cit., p. 448. 

7H. Krapr and B. Kunz: Aide a la population alpine par l’établissement d’industries, 
étudiée a la lumiére des exemples de St-Nicolas et Volléges (Valais) (Berne, 1955), p. 46. 

#G. WurzpacHer and R. Prraum: “Das Dorf im Spannungsfeld industrieller 
Entwicklung ”, in Schriftenreihe des U.N.E.S.C.O., Institutes fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 
K6éln, Band 1 (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 293-295. 

5M. Dzrewicka: “ Peasant Workers—a New Social Group in Poland”, in IJnter- 
national Social Science Bulletin (Paris), Vol. IX, No. 2, 1957, p. 177. 

* Ibid., p. 180. 
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astrous for both agriculture and industry ', while another survey em- 
phasises that the peasant worker has helped in the transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial civilisation, but that this period has passed.? 
Both these studies have thus come to the conclusion that in the com- 
munities surveyed the negative aspects of part-time farming outweighed 
the positive ones. A list of these negative aspects includes the high 
vocational requirements of modern agriculture and industry and hence 
the impossibility for the part-time farmer to perform both jobs simul- 
taneously and satisfactorily; the long absence of part-time farmers, 
especially commuters, from home and the detrimental effects on family 
life ; the overburdening of the family members who have to continue the 
farm work ; a growing dislike of part-time farming, most pronounced 
among the younger generation, resulting in the desire to give it up 
altogether and to move to urban centres. 

These are clearly undesirable features, but they have to be seen in 
the light of the depressed social and economic conditions before non- 
agricultural employment opportunities became available. In addition, 
many tend to become secondary when the part-time holdings operated 
by persons employed full-time in industry are reduced to very small 
holdings or to a residential unit with a garden. It is true that this 
involves the loss of a certain amount of economic and social independ- 
ence, but modern social security schemes and the high wage level in 
industry make part-time farming less desirable as a source of additional 
income and a refuge in case of unemployment. Under such conditions 
the extent of part-time farming is largely determined by the strength of 
the individual’s desire to use his leisure time for some agricultural 
work or gardening. There are indications, notably in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany *, that the attraction to do some farming and to 
maintain the rural residence becomes stronger the smaller the holding 
and the smaller the economic need to gain an additional income through 
part-time farming. 


MEASURES TO PROMOTE NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Government action to promote non-agricultural employment 
opportunities in depressed rural areas have recently come to assume 
an important place in regional development programmes in many parts 
of Europe. 

In some countries attempts have been made to prevent industries 
from expanding in urban centres and to induce them to find suitable 
locations elsewhere, preferably in development areas. Experience with 
this approach has not, as a rule, been very encouraging, and most 
countries have found it necessary to take more positive action. First 
attention has been given to setting up organisations to draw up plans 
related to the specific needs and potentialities of depressed rural areas 
and to mobilise and co-ordinate all private and public interests in this 
field. One of the most important preliminary activities of these organisa- 
tions has been to make a detailed examination of the existing economic 


1 FRIEDMANN, op. cit., p. 396. 
2 Y. Le Baie : L’ouvrier paysan en Lorraine mosellane (Paris, 1956), p. 105. 
3H. Kétrer: Landbevilkerung im sosialen Wandel (Diisseldorf-Cologne, 1958), p. 151. 


* “Regional Development, Economic Growth and Employment in France ”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XX, No. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 289 ff. 
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and social structure and trends in development areas as a basis for 
appropriate action. Most of these surveys have shown that depressed 
rural areas are fundamentally handicapped by inadequate transport and 
communication systems, power supplies and public utilities, and social 
services and amenities. Since poor rural communities cannot overcome 
these handicaps unaided, many governments have considered it their 
first duty to increase “ social investment ” in rural areas and thus to 
create a suitable basis for the development of non-agricultural, and 
especially industrial, sources of employment. Other surveys of develop- 
ment areas have also shown that there are medium-sized towns in which 
industries could be introduced or expanded without high social invest- 
ment. Some countries have therefore made provisions for disseminating 
information on conditions in rural towns to industries so as to interest 
them in decentralisation and to make it easier for them to decide on the 
most suitable location. In a few cases governments have appealed 
directly to manufacturers to set up plants in development areas. This 
has proved successful to some extent in the Netherlands and Italy, 
though in general it has been found necessary to combine appeals with 
more direct assistance in order to persuade industries to move from 
long-established industrial centres to smaller towns and rural areas. 

The many attempts made to strengthen the competitive position 
of rural crafts, small industries and other non-agricultural sources of 
employment in rural areas include the provision of technical advisory 
services, vocational training facilities and financial assistance to modern- 
ise production and business methods, to extend markets, to improve 
marketing and to organise publicity campaigns. At the same time rural 
craftsmen have been encouraged to organise along co-operative lines in 
order to obtain some of the advantages of large-scale production. Action 
along these lines has been taken notably by Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Finland, Norway and the Federal Republic of Germany. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that some governments have provided 
grants and credits to small farmers in mountainous areas for the installa- 
tion of rooms and modern facilities for tourists. 

Direct measures to promote the establishment of new industrial 
activities in rural areas are particularly varied. Reduction of power and 
freight rates, tax abatements and exemptions, the advance construction 
of premises, their lease on favourable terms and the creation of special 
development funds from which loans and subsidies can be granted are 
widely used in many European countries to attract industries to develop- 
ment areas.” 

These various forms of direct assistance are provided on a temporary 
basis to help industries settling in development areas to overcome the 
initial difficulties in their new environment and to compensate them for 
higher costs in production and marketing. Finally, governments or 
government controlled agencies have in some cases undertaken indus- 
trialisation of rural areas on their own account, especially in countries 


1 Niedersachsisches Amt fiir Landesplanung und Statistik : Auswahl geeigneter Stand- 
orte fiir Industriebetriebe (Hanover, 1956); and J. Petricevic: Problémes économiques des 
petites exploitations paysannes suisses, Publications du Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 
No. 159 (Brougg, 1956), p. 29. 


2 The effectiveness and limitations of these various measures of promotion are 
thoroughly discussed in Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, op. cit., pp. 148-154, and 
H. Dorpmunp: Die Mittel der Industriestandortlenkung und die Grenzen ihrer Anwend- 
barkeit (Bremen-Horn, 1950). 
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where private industries are either unable or unwilling to assume this 
task. 

The last type of government action is characteristic of several eastern 
European countries which have also in recent years laid great stress in 
their development plans on the need for low-income agricultural areas to 
develop faster than others. 

The Polish Six-Year Plan ending in 1955, for example, allocated one- 
third of the investment fund to the seven least developed voivodships. 
In the poor regions of eastern Poland new industrial towns were to be 
built or existing small towns extended and the agricultural regions around 
Lublin were to be specialised in the food-processing industries. In 
Hungary and Rumania, where the contrast between conditions in the 
main cities and those in the rest of the country was particularly wide, 
industrial nuclei have been developed in the countryside. Great efforts 
to diminish regional discrepancies have also been made in Czechoslovakia. 
It is reported that Slovakia, which before the war was mainly agricul- 
tural, now has many new industries and that the number of industrial 
workers in that part of the country doubled between 1948 and 1953.1 

Since several eastern European countries are now paying more 
attention to the development of light and light-engineering industries 
than in the early post-war period, non-farm employment opportunities 
for rural populations may be even further improved since such industries 
can be located almost anywhere where there is an ample labour supply.” 


EXPERIENCE AND OUTLOOK 


The various preparatory and direct measures of promotion discussed 
above have not been in force long enough and have not been studied 
sufficiently to allow their results to be fully appraised. However, ex- 
perience so far seems to point to some important conclusions regarding 
the major problems encountered in the implementation of these pro- 
grammes. 

In the first place it has been found that, both for social and economic 
reasons, any attempt to spread non-agricultural employment opportuni- 
ties over the whole countryside is impracticable. This is particularly true 
of industrial activities, which require a certain minimum of communica- 
tion by road, railway or waterway, public utilities (gas, electricity, water 
and sewage installations), administrative services and other facilities in 
order to be able to compete successfully with industries in cities and to 
stand on their own feet. Such services are not generally available and 
cannot be created on the scale needed without uneconomically high costs 
in towns below a certain size. Many governments have therefore con- 
sidered it more desirable to utilise the limited funds available for de- 
veloping and expanding already existing facilities through public works 
programmes in central rural towns. In this way only relatively small 
amounts of government assistance are needed to help new industries to 
overcome difficulties of establishment or to assist already existing ones 
to modernise and expand production. 

Important as this type of help may be, it has not proved enough from 
the social point of view. It has to be accompanied by efforts to improve 
educational and vocational training facilities, to encourage local leader- 


1 Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, op. cit., pp. 167-170. 
2 Ibid., p. 170. 
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ship and initiative and to form the basis of informed opinion as a founda- 
tion for appropriate action. Moreover, cultural facilities and social 
amenities are equally necessary, but are not generally available and 
cannot be created in small villages. For all these reasons it seems 
preferable to promote decentralisation by encouraging regional con- 
centration, i.e. by developing and extending the basis for non-agricultural 
activities in certain small and medium-sized rural towns and encouraging 
suitable industries to settle there instead of spreading them over the 
whole countryside. This “ decentralised concentration” offers another 
advantage. It creates variety in non-agricultural employment oppor- 
tunities and thus helps to avoid the gaps between labour demand and 
supply that may result if a large number of jobs are available for 
certain types of workers while there are no suitable openings for others. 

All this implies that only the agricultural population living in the 
immediate neighbourhood of such towns or for which travelling to and 
from non-agricultural work does not constitute an insurmountable 
problem can readily take advantage of industrial employment opportuni- 
ties. In the highly industrialised countries where labour shortages in 
cities are exerting a growing pressure on various industries to move to 
areas with labour reserves, where depressed and isolated rural areas have 
become relatively small and where there is in general a fairly dense 
network of small and medium-sized country towns suitable for some 
industrialisation, a considerable part of the agricultural population could 
benefit from regional decentralisation policies. It is probably this that 
accounts for the fact that in most of the highly industrialised countries a 
dual policy has been adopted: the provision of full-time industrial 
employment to underutilised rural manpower and the enlargement of 
small holdings to economically viable units giving sufficient income to 
the farmer and his family and thus eliminating the necessity of taking 
up supplementary employment. 

The first part of this policy is also applied by the eastern European 
countries in process of rapid industrialisation, where the combination of 
farming with part-time employment in industries is considered a transi- 
tional development. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, though it is 
recognised that part-time farmers have played an important part in the 
early phases of industrialisation as a source of industrial labour, the 
general opinion is that the part-time farmers “ work against ” specialisa- 
tion and the division of labour, “ and in this sense retard development in 
both industry and agriculture ”.! Similar views are held in Poland, where 
the existence of the peasant workers is regarded as a transitory stage in 
the course of rapid industrialisation. Long-term government policies in 
Poland aim at splitting this group into urban workers and co-operative 
farmers. This “ differentiation” is expected to take place as soon as 
urban housing conditions permit a larger migration of peasant workers 
to the towns and as soon as the psychological prerequisites and the means 
for large-scale farming are available.” 

In the less industrialised countries of southern Europe, where under- 
employment exists even in cities, where depressed rural areas are large 
and where for lack of funds there is no early possibility of creating an 
adequate development climate in country towns and of building up 
industrial employment, the situation is different. There major attention 


1 ZHILIN, op. cit., p. 26. 


2? B. Gaveski: “ Social Stratification of Rural Areas: Research Problems ”, in Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 1X, No. 2, 1957, p. 209. 
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may have to be paid to promoting traditional sources of non-agricultural 
employment of the supplementary type such as crafts, home work and, 
if possible, tourist services. In some cases these may constitute a 
temporary means of raising living standards and of preparing people for 
non-agricultural employment until industrialisation becomes possible, 
whereas in many others they may serve as a more or less long-term 
solution owing to remoteness and the general lack of industrial potentiali- 
ties and facilities. 

The growing interest paid by many European countries in finding a 
solution of these various problems is clearly reflected in international 
action so far undertaken. In the field of financial co-operation, a begin- 
ning has been made by the six European countries which have established 
the European Economic Community. The Common Market Treaty 
provides for financial support to be made available through a special 
European Social Fund for regional development programmes in regions 
where the standard of living 1s abnormally low or where there is serious 
underemployment.? 

There is also a growing awareness that financial assistance should be 
supplemented or even preceded by a thorough exchange of views among 
countries concerning their experiences in the planning, execution and 
results of their programmes for the provision of supplementary and 
alternative employment in depressed rural areas. An example of inter- 
national action in this field is provided by the European Confederation of 
Agriculture, which since 1954 has organised various meetings of represen- 
tatives from the Alpine countries to discuss the social and economic 
problems of mountain farming and to exchange experiences connected 
with the promotion of supplementary employment opportunities in 
these regions.? 

The same question was thoroughly dealt with as one of the major 
points of discussion by the European Conference on Rural Life at Bad 
Godesberg (Federal Republic of Germany) in 1957, jointly sponsored by 
the F.A.O. and the I.L.0.%; and the Working Party on Rural Sociological 
Problems in Europe, with which the I.L.O. is closely associated, 1s at 
present engaged in preliminary research intended to lead to a detailed 
study of sociological implications of industrialisation in rural districts. 

Continued international co-operation may do much to bring into 
sharper focus the need for non-agricultural employment opportunities, 
both of the supplementary and alternative type, for the underemployed 
agricultural population as well as to promote a broader understanding of 
this need and to stimulate appropriate action. International co-operation 
should also help to obtain more detailed information on the suitability 
and effect under specific conditions of non-agricultural employment and 
to define more clearly the role it may play in raising rural living standards, 
facilitating economic and social development and bringing about a sound 
social and economic structure of depressed rural areas. 


1H. Nrenaus : “ Effects of the European Common Market on Employment and Social 
Conditions in Agriculture”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 4, Apr. 
1958, p. 312. 

2“ Etablissements d’entreprises industrielles dans les régions de montagnes”, in 
Agrarpolitische Revue, 13. Jg., Doppelheft 1/2, Nr. 114, 1956, p. 67; and “ Probleme der 
europaischen Bergbevélkerung im Jahre 1958”, ibid., 14. Jg., Doppelheft 10/11, No. 130, 
1958, pp. 144 ff. 

3 F.A.O. and 1.L.0.: Report of the European Conference on Rural Life, Held in Bad 
Godesberg, Federal Republic of Germany, 2-12 April, 1957, pp. 33-39. 





Effects of Mechanisation 
and Automation in Offices: I 


While mechanisation—or the use of mechanical equipment, electrical 
machinery, punched-card systems, etc.—made its first appearance in 
offices long ago and has spread in the last two decades to almost every country 
in the world , automation—by which 1s meant the handling of data by means 
of electronic computers—has been introduced in offices only recently and 
in a relatively small number of undertakings in a few countries.2 In the 
following article and the two that are to be published in subsequent issues 
of the Review * the effects of the two innovations are studied in conjunction ; 
but care has been taken to point out, wherever possible, the difference either 
in kind or degree between their consequences. In view of the widespread 
influence of mechanisation and the longer period during which it has been 
possible to study its effects, information of a more specific and detailed 
nature 1s available : in contrast, in spite of the very rapid increase in the 
use of electronic data processing in offices in recent years, information ts 
meagre and scattered and it is not yet possible to obtain a general picture 
of the results that this new technique is likely to have on a broad scale. So 
far as automation is concerned, therefore, what follows is by no means a 
comprehensive analysis but rather an outline of the problems to which it 
has so far given rise and of those that seem likely to emerge in the future. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANISATION IN OFFICES 


The mechanisation of work in offices is a development of quite 
recent date, in comparison with the mechanisation of production pro- 
cesses. In the 1890s, more than 100 years after the start of the Industrial 
Revolution, and when many mechanised factory processes were already 
well established, the invention and manufacture of office machines had 
only made a timid beginning. Typewriters were then being produced 
on a commercial scale in Great Britain and the United States, but the 
adding machine did not appear until around the turn of the century. 
Such innovations were at first regarded as curiosities, and manual 
methods of copying and accounting still widely prevailed in the early 
years of this century. The potentialities of machines that could replace 
human beings in clerical functions such as accounting, recording of 

' The I.L.O. was already studying the effects of mechanisation in offices over 20 years 
ago. See 1.L.0.: International Labour Code, 1951, Vol. I1: Appendices (Geneva, 1952), 
pp. 172-176. 

2 The effects of automation in industry have been the subject of several articles in the 
Review. See, in particular, “ Automation—Some Social Aspects ”, Vol. LXXII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1955, p. 467; “ Automation: A Brief Survey of Recent Developments”, in Vol. 
LX XIX, No. 4, Oct. 1956, p. 384; and A. BRAUNTHAL: “ The Trade Union Movement Faces 
Automation ”, in Vol. LX XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957, p. 540. 

% Based on a report submitted to the Fifth Session of the I.L.O. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers held in Cologne in November and 
December 1959. 
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transactions, drawing up of balance sheets, etc., were very slow to be 
realised and put into practice. 

Once the idea of mechanisation in offices had achieved wide accep- 
tance, and the need for it was felt, its development proceeded at a 
constantly accelerating pace. During the years between the two world 
wars, a great variety of new machines appeared on the market and 
were put into widespread use in offices in industrialised countries. The 
Second World War, which brought pressing shortages of clerical man- 
power, accentuated this trend. At the present time, mechanical methods 
of performing almost all common clerical functions have been perfected 
and installed in offices all over the world. It is inconceivable that 
any large organisation, and even many smaller ones, could carry on 
their work of a clerical nature today without a considerable degreefof 
mechanical aid and equipment. 


The Functions of the Office 


The basic functions performed in an office may be roughly grouped 
under four main headings—classifying, computing, recording and storing. 
Classifying includes the establishment of useful groupings of data, under 
appropriate headings or in some effective order for processing, and the 
sorting of incoming data in accordance with this system. Computing 
covers all calculating and accounting operations, including summarising 
of the results. Recording may be interpreted broadly to include the 
operations of reading, transcribing and reproducing material processed. 
Storing is the function of keeping processed data readily accessible—in 
other words, file maintenance. “ Data processing ” is the now generally 
accepted term for the entire paperwork process—the passage of informa- 
tion through all the treatments or transformations described above.! 

A vital part of the office organisation, which can have a decisive 
effect on the efficient functioning of the whole process, is the system 
of communications, both within the office—between the various areas 
of activity mentioned—and between the office and the outside world 
(public, customers and sources of supply). In the development of 
mechanisation of office functions, this area has not been neglected, 
since it may well be the factor on which the success of the other opera- 
tions depends. 


Early Stages in the Development of Office Mechanisation 


The first mechanical appliances used in office work were designed to 
simplify and speed up operations in one particular area. Typewriters 
eliminated the tedious work of recording data by hand. Adding machines 


1A few examples will serve to illustrate how these basic functions apply to clerical 
work in different sectors. In the office of an industrial manufacturing plant, for instance, 
orders received are classified (by customers’ names, products ordered, etc.) and passed to 
the accounting department, where prices, discounts, etc., are computed and invoices made 
out ; the order is transmitted to the production area or stocks departments to be filled, 
and the transaction is recorded and stored for future reference. Similarly in a cash retail 
business, sales are recorded, classified in appropriate groupings, totalled for accounting 
purposes, inventory controls, etc. In service industries such as banking and insurance, 
the classifying and storing of each individual account or policy, computation of interest, 
recording of premium payments, deposits or withdrawals, and the thousand-and-one trans- 
actions with which these services deal, all come under one or other of the main functions 
outlined above. Public administrations have vast amounts of data to classify and keep 
on record, and computing is a major activity both in departments concerned with individual 
citizens—social security, tax returns, etc.—and in those which handie more general questions 
such as budgets, statistical analyses and reports. 
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were invented capable of performing rapidly most of the simple calcula- 
tions needed in clerical work. New methods of rapid reproduction of 
data by photographic or other means gave the office workers another 
handy tool which eliminated copy work. In addition, all sorts of visual 
filing systems and devices facilitated the sorting, interfiling and look- 
ing up of data ; while in more recent years microfilming has provided a 
new form of data, storage which greatly economises space. Internal 
communications were improved by such devices as pneumatic tube 
distribution systems, dictaphones, teletypewriters, which latter can be 
used for long-distance communications, and television. The handling 
of correspondence has been greatly facilitated by the introduction of 
addressograph and automatic stamping machines (postage meters), 
gadgets such as date stampers and even, where large quantities of 
correspondence are handled, letter-opening machines and others which 
automatically fold outgoing letters and insert them into the envelopes. 

Machines of this nature involved no change in routines or operating 
procedures, and once their utility had been recognised they quickly 
achieved widespread acceptance ; a great number of them continue to 
render useful service in spite of later developments which afford even 
greater working facility. 

A second stage in mechanisation began with the invention of machines 
which combine several functions, and can carry out without interruption 
two or sometimes a whole sequence of operations. Simple examples are 
the adding machine which computes and records, and the cash register 
which adds and stamps the bill. Others are a great deal more complex, 
such as the book-keeping machines which print invoices at the same time 
as they perform the accounting calculations and post the data on a 
ledger card. Some of these machines are equipped with several registers, 
or built-in adding machines, which permit different classifications of 
data to be made, and they are capable of preparing 100 or more accounts 
per hour. 


Punched-Card Equipment 


The invention of punched-card machines for offices introduced a 
new stage of mechanisation by providing compatibility of equipment. 
This is not a new technique, since punched cards were used in France 
in the early nineteenth century to activate Jacquard knitting machines ; 
but it has quite recently been introduced to handle office work, and its 
possibilities are still being explored and extended. With this type of 
equipment, the punched cards serve as a common language medium 
between the different units—key punch, sorter, reproducer, accounting 
machine—each of which performs one or more of the basic functions. 
Once the initial coding is done on the cards by the key-punch operator, 
the same set of cards can be introduced into any or all of the machine 
units in order to complete the entire cycle of operations required. While 
the intervention of the operator is still necessary in order to move 
blocks of cards from one machine to another, this system achieves a 
relatively high degree of intercommunication between functions. It is 
a near approach to a continuous process, and it requires severe discipline 
of procedures in order to be truly effective. 

Punched-card machines utilise standard-sized cards, into which 
small holes are punched representing coded information. Commonly 
used cards have a capacity of 80 or 90 columns, thus permitting a 
maximum of 80 or 90 numbers or letters per card. Once the choice of 
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data for inclusion on the card and the layout are established, the card- 
punch operator perforates the cards by selecting the relevant informa- 
tion from the written documents—cheques, invoices, etc.—placed 
before her, and translating it into the punched codes. This work is then 
checked by another operator, who repeats the same operation on a 
verifying machine, which signals any errors. 

After the cards are prepared, they are introduced into the sorting 
machine, which can arrange them a any desired classification 
or sequence, at speeds varying from 30, to 60,000 cards per hour. 
As the cards go through the machine, electrical or mechanical impulses, 
passing through the punched holes, cause the mechanism to direct the 
cards into the required boxes or pockets of the machine. Sorting is done 
by one vertical column at a time, so that the cards may have to be 
passed through the machines as many times as there are columns in 
order to carry out certain sorting operations. 

The tabulating machine summarises and prepares printed reports 
from the data represented on the punched cards, according to instruc- 
tions prepared on a “ table”, which carries the wiring necessary to 
establish the desired contacts and set off the appropriate electrical 
impulses. These machines operate at varying speeds of from 80 to 
1,000 cards per minute. There are in addition a large number and variety 
of auxiliary punched-card machines, such as “ interpreters ”, which 
automatically print on the card the data represented by the punched 
holes, thus facilitating quick reference and identification; “ verifiers ” 
which check the accuracy of the punched holes ; “ collators”, which 
will compare and interfile two groups of cards presented in parallel 
sequence ; “ gang punches” which will punch the same information 
into a number of cards at the same time, and so on. All sorts of refine- 
ments are constantly being invented, such as the “ multiplying punch ”, 
which can pick up two factors punched on a card, compute the product, 
punch it into the card, and record the factors and the product on paper. 

Two further devices which greatly facilitate the use of punched- 
card equipment are the typewriter card punch—an electric typewriter 
which automatically codes and punches on the cards information typed 
by the operator—and the Cardatype, which operates in the opposite 
manner. Punched cards fed into the latter machine activate a connected 
typewriter which can interpret the punched holes and automatically 
type out bills, statements, or other accounting records. 

It is easy to see that these machines achieve a much greater degree 
of automatic handling of data than was possible even with the most 
effective machines previously known, and their success has been wide- 
spread. They have the advantage of being adaptable to almost all 
accounting operations, including the making out of invoices, payrolls, 
inventory control, labour distribution, sales reports, accounts payable, 
and the analysing and summarising of statistical data. They make it 
possible to obtain very easily correlated data which is useful in sales 
analysis, market research, and so on, and which it would have taken 
many man-hours or even months to produce by manual methods. 

An additiona] advantage of this type of equipment is that its use 
need not be restricted to very large undertakings. Indeed, many smaller 
companies, or divisions or subsidiaries of large companies, can use such 
facilities quite economically, provided that the volume of paperwork 
is sufficient to justify the investment. Punched-card machines also offer 
the possibility of adaptation to electronic equipment, as will be seen 
below. 
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Still further progress in the inter-communication between machines 
performing different functions has been made with the introduction of 
the punched paper tape. The principle is similar to the punched-card 
technique, but instead of cards, a continuous paper tape is used on 
which coded data are recorded in the same manner, by small holes 
punched in different columns, or rather channels in this case. The tape 
containing the data can then be fed into machines which perform at high 
speeds the accounting functions required. The great advantage of tape 
is in the greater facility it affords in moving directly from one machine 
to another, thus eliminating the cumbersome and time-consuming 
transfer of blocks of cards. In addition, tapes eliminate the manual] 
card-punching operation, since they can be produced automatically 
during the recording of data on a typewriter. They also take up less 
space, and allow an indefinite extension of records—whereas punched- 
card machines have a definite capacity limit, and when the quantity 
of cards exceeds this limit additional equipment must be purchased. 
Punched tape can also easily be sent from one office to another, even 
by mail, thus permitting rapid communication of data in a reduced 
form. 


The Spread of Mechanisation in Offices 


The success of data-processing machines and mechanical aids in 
office work is evidenced by the enormous and ever-increasing variety 
of machines being manufactured, and the rapid growth of production, 
which barely seems to keep pace with the expanding market. 

The extent of mechanisation varies of course widely from one country 
to another, depending largely on the degree of industrialisation attained. 
The scarcity and high cost of clerical manpower, together with the 
expansion of business and industry, has pushed mechanisation to 
advanced forms in many highly industrialised countries. In_ less 
developed areas, however, the situation is very’ different ; in India, for 
instance, there is a surplus of clerical manpower, and industrial expan- 
sion has not yet reached a point where the mechanisation of clerical 
processes has become an economic necessity. In countries such as this, 
a lack of familiarity with mechanical methods, which sometimes makes 
training difficult, and a lack of technical training facilities, have also 
proved a hindrance to the spread of mechanisation. Cases have been 
known where foreign firms which introduced highly mechanised systems 
were obliged to import the entire operating staff, in the absence of 
qualified personnel on the local labour market. 

The spread of mechanisation is also uneven within a given country, 
varying with the size of the undertaking and from one undertaking to 
another of equivalent size within the same region or industry. The 
single-purpose types of machines described above are, of course, very 
widely used in small as well as large undertakings throughout the world. 
The more complex book-keeping and calculating machines can be 
utilised in all sizes of establishment ; but a complete punched-card 
system of data processing is as a rule only applicable in undertakings 
of a certain size, and although such installations are spreading rapidly 
in all industrialised regions, there are still many areas—even in Europe— 
where they are comparatively rare. The rate of growth and degree of 
mechanisation may therefore differ widely, but its effects are being 
felt by increasing numbers of office workers. It is important to remember, 
however, that these effects must be evaluated against widely different 
social and economic backgrounds. 
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INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF AUTOMATION IN OFFICES 


While the progress of mechanisation has been going on since the be- 
ginning of the century, within the last ten years a development of a 
revolutionary nature has taken place—namely the application of elec- 
tronic computers to office work. These machines were originally de- 
veloped for the purpose of carrying out with extraordinary speed and 
accuracy complicated mathematical calculations necessary in scientific 
research work, and were in the beginning considered as admirable 
laboratory instruments for the solving of complex problems. Within the 
last decade, however, the idea of applying computers, and electronic 
techniques generally, to data-processing in offices has made rapid pro- 
gress, and the development of machines adapted to this type of work has 
not only accelerated the spread of mechanisation in offices but has 
placed the question of introducing automation in this field in an entirely 
new light. 


Computers and Other Electronic Equipment 


Without entering into detailed technical explanations, which are 
readily available in the numerous publications on the subject, it may be 
useful to outline very briefly the workings of an electronic computer. As 
one author has stated, “ the revolutionary significance of the electronic 
computer lies in its speed, its precision, its reliable memory for a selected 
field of facts, and its capacity for long, uninterrupted work ”.' Data to 
be processed by a digital computer—the most popular kind for use in 
office applications—must first be reduced to numerical form by a coding 
system such as is used for punched-card or punched-tape machines. The 
numbers obtained are translated by the machine into varying combina- 
tions of 0 and 1, known as the binary digits, and are signalled to the 
arithmetical unit by a series of electrical impulses ; a simple “ on and off” 
movement can thus express all numbers and combinations of numbers. 
The arithmetical calculations are performed, as in all calculating 
machines, by a series of additions or substractions ; the real novelty of 
the computer lies in the speeds at which such operations are performed. 
A computer has a basic pulse rate of 2 megacycles, which means that 
2 million pulses can reach one point in one second ; it is therefore capable 
of performing, for instance, 300,000 additions, or 2,400 multiplications of 
10 digits by 10 digits, in one minute. The speed of the pulses is constantly 
checked by a clock mechanism which controls the accuracy of the 
timing, and the precision with which a computer works—except where 
mechanical failure or an error in programming is involved—is close to 
100 per cent. 

The other basic originality of the computer is the storage element, or 
“memory ”, in which relevant data can be retained for use as necessary. 
As has been seen, some earlier types of office machines, such as multi- 
register accounting machines and tabulating equipment, already made 
use of the principle of internal storage for short periods of time, while the 
operation is being performed. In the computer, however, the storage 
capacity is greatly enlarged, and is used not only for storing data for 
future processing, and retaining partial products in the course of opera- 
tions, but also for memorising the programme of instructions. Whereas 


*S. Moos: “ The Scope of Automation”, in Economic Journal (London), No. 265, 
Mar. 1957, p. 35. 
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in mechanical calculating and book-keeping machines the instructions 
are either built into the machine or are mechanically indicated by the 
operator, who sets the different registers or presses the required buttons, 
the computer on the contrary is able to retain in its memory a very long 
series of instructions concerning different operations to be performed on 
the incoming data, provided that each operation is broken down in a very 
detailed manner into its component parts. The preparation of this 
detailed list of operations, in their proper sequence, is known as “ pro- 
gramming ” the computer. With punched-card machinery, each new 
operation requires another passage of the cards through the machines ; 
but when the programme has been prepared and stored in the computer, 
all the operator has to do is to press the “ start ” button and the whole 
series of operations will be carried out with lightning rapidity. 
In addition, the programme may include instructions for handling 
all possible exceptions to the routine process, or unusual cases, which 
would ordinarily have to be extracted and treated manually even where 
advanced mechanised equipment is used. 

The elements composing a computer system include the “ input ” 
mechanism, whereby the data to be processed is introduced into the 
computer. This is usually accomplished by punched cards, punched or 
magnetic tape, from which the computer can “read” the necessary 
information expressed in perforations or magnetic spots which activate 
the computing mechanism. Similarly, the “output ” unit receives the 
results of the calculations and produces it in a form which is under- 
standable or can be translated into understandable form for the needs of 
the office personnel—i.e. cards or tapes which can be converted into 
written information on the appropriate machines. Recent developments 
include high-speed printers which can be attached to the computer itself 
and transmit the outcoming data in readable form—at speeds of up to 
600 lines per minute. A new type of electrostatic printing makes possible 
a much higher speed of 3,000 lines per minute, and apparatus of this sort 
is already in production in the United Kingdom.! 

The versatility of electronic computers, their capacity not only for 
absorbing vast quantities of routine arithmetical and recording work, but 
also for performing complicated analytical operations on numerical data, 
have opened up new perspectives for their application to office tasks. 
Many technical problems have arisen, however. One of the most per- 
sistent of these is the adaptation of auxiliary input-output equipment to 
the electronic speeds of the computer ; another resides in the difficulty of 
dealing directly with original documents—the necessity of reducing 
incoming data to “ readable ” form for the computer delays the process- 
ing. These problems are gradually being solved by the development of 
more rapid and efficient auxiliary mechanisms—every month sees the 
appearance of new machines on the market. A parallel effort has been 
made to scale down the original giant computers, with extensive memory 
capacity suitable for complex scientific calculations, to the more moder- 
ate dimensions required in business applications. Some of the most 
successful early applications were achieved by the construction of com- 
puters especially designed to perform a particular job for a particular 
company. More recently, the trend is towards production of medium- 
sized, general-purpose computers, with ancillary equipment of sufficient 
flexibility to be adaptable to commonly used mechanised installations. 


1Cf. “The Impact of the Computer”, in Chamber of Commerce Journal (London), 
Vol. LXXXIX, No. 1233, Dec, 1958, p. 8. 
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These machines have a more limited memory capacity than the large- 
scale computers, but sufficient for the requirements of office applica- 
tions ; they are capable of performing a variety of functions in widely 
different types of undertakings ; and they cost considerably less. The 
replacement of valves by transistors is another development which is 
likely to have a marked influence on the size and cost of computer equip- 
ment made available in future. 

At the same time considerable progress has been made in the applica- 
tion of electronic techniques to more modest types of office equipment, 
with a view to extending their possibilities. A new accounting machine, 
for instance, consists of an electric typewriter attached to a small desk- 
size electronic calculator, which is capable of carrying out a complete 
series of book-keeping, billing and recording operations on simple indica- 
tions from the operator. The development of intermediate machinery of 
this type is of great significance to medium and small-sized undertakings, 
since it enables them to take advantage of electronic techniques without 
being obliged to invest in a computer. 


Characteristics of Electronic Data-Processing Systems 


Although the range of equipment available is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity, it cannot be assumed that managers can simply go 
out and buy the machines they require for equipping a fully automated 
office, and have them installed without delay. Office automation implies 
far more than the acquisition of a machine or a set of equipment ; it 
means the introduction of a strictly rationalised system of work organisa- 
tion, without which the machines would be useless. The technical 
problems of adapting electronic computers to office work are no greater 
than the organisational problems of adapting office work to an automatic 
data-processing system. Whether what is involved is the introduction 
of conventional mechanised equipment for the processing o: data by 
punched-card techniques, or the application of a full-scale automatic 
system with a computer, management must begin by a close examination 
of present working procedures ; data processing must be reduced to its 
ultimate logic, and stripped of confusion, inessentials or irregularities in 
order to submit to the techniques of office automation ; even exceptions 
to the routine process must be streamlined and grouped as far as possible. 
It has been hammered home persistently by producers and users of such 
equipment that this preparatory organisation of the work is one of the 
most difficult and lengthy tasks, since it requires the visualising of the 
sequence of operations as it could logically be performed by the machine, 
and not necessarily as it is customarily performed by traditional methods. 
The preliminary inquiry and investigation of possibilities may continue 
over a period of months or years, before even a decision can be taken on 
the economic possibilities of automation. 

It is apparent at the present time that the enthusiasm which charac- 
terised the early days of office automation, especially in the United 
States, has yielded to a more cautious mood, based on growing experience 
in actual applications. In the majority of cases undertakings have been 
content to introduce automation progressively—one large company in 
the United States, for instance, decided, after making a two-year 
preliminary survey of the possibilities, to introduce a long-range pro- 
gramme to mechanise all administrative processes ; but it started with 
a limited application to order-processing and inventory control of 
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finished goods, and the execution of the entire programme, begun in 1955, 
is expected te take from five to ten years. The change-over to the auto- 
matic systen', even in the limited area where it was first applied, took 
much longer than anticipated ; unexpected difficulties were encount- 
ered in the centralisation of data and its transfer from files and 
records to magnetic tapes for the computer to use, and the new 
system was not operating efficiently until two years after its instal- 
lation began. 

In this case the change-over was made from manual methods directly 
to an advanced system of automatic processing. Such cases are, however, 
comparatively rare, and in most instances a fully automated system is an 
outgrowth of an already highly mechanised one. Where punched- 
card techniques are used this means that procedures have already been 
rationalised, and the idea of continuous data processing is accepted. 
The introduction of an electronic computer in such an organisation 
appears less revolutionary, as far as working methods are concerned ; 
without necessitating any profound reorganisation of the work process, 
the computer can increase the speed and flexibility of the mechanised 
system to an astounding extent, and often results in a considerable 
economy in equipment and personnel. But because of the impact they 
may have on staff and costs, such applications also require careful 
preparation and are also, as a rule, introduced gradually. 

In some cases a group approach has been initiated to prepare the 
ground for the introduction of automation. Professional associations, 
for example, have set up study groups to investigate technical problems 
common to their particular industries in the application of electronic 
techniques. This undoubtedly provides a helpful clearing-ground for 
facing common problems, saves time and money for individual firms, 
and could lead to a standardised approach to automation, which is of 
some importance, especially in banking, where documents often pass 
through a great many different banks. It cannot, however, entirely 
replace, and must be complemented by, a thorough study of the pro- 
cedures to be applied in each individual case. In the same way, many 
firms which have already pioneered in this field are willing to make their 
experience available to others; but no two applications are exactly 
similar and each undertaking must evolve the system peculiarly suited 
to its needs. 

This new perspective of applying automation to office procedure has, 
as can readily be seen, far-reaching effects as far as the personnel is 
concerned. The elimination of inessential operations, and changes in the 
organisation of the work and sometimes in the whole administrative 
arrangement of the undertaking are likely to entail a considerable 
modification in the nature of jobs and occupational structure ; and these 
changes may have consequences for the employees as serious as those 
resulting from the actual productivity increases achieved through the 
speed of electronic machines. At the same time, however, the necessity 
for a thorough preliminary investigation imposes a gradualness in the 
introduction of new systems, which may in fact to some extent mitigate 
their impact 

The capacity of punched-card machines and computers for absorbing 
large quantities of routine clerical work, and the economic necessity for 
keeping them fully occupied, have encouraged a trend towards the 
centralisation of administrative functions in large or dispersed under- 
takings. There are obvious advantages in the centialisation of paper- 
work—such as the standardisation of methods in branch offices, the 
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avoidance of unnecessary dispersal and duplication of clerical work, the 
possibility of better control and more rapid and accurate compilation of 
statistics for the information of management. The savings in clerical 
costs can also be spread over a wider area, and the introduction of 
machines be more readily justified economically. It is evident that this 
tendency to withdraw responsibility for clerical work from branch offices 
and concentrate it in an automatic data-processing centre can have 
considerable repercussions on staffing and work distribution. 

The need for a physically centralised location of a data-processing 
centre, at the headquarters of the company’s operations, is, on the other 
hand, considerably lessened. Since data to be processed can easily be 
sent to the machine in the form of perforated or magnetic tapes, and 
output data returned in the same way, it is possible to locate the machine 
centre in any conveniently accessible place, and to take into considera- 
tion elements extraneous to the office operations—such as sources of 
labour supply. This is notably the case in the United Kingdom, for 
instance, where different government departments and local public 
authorities interested in automation are proposing to set up office 
automation centres in the suburbs of London, where there is a large 
supply of young girls coming out of secondary school. 

Another form of centralisation which may have serious effects on 
employment of clerical personnel is the setting up of autonomous data- 
processing centres, where firms which do not have enough administrative 
work to justify the purchase of a computer can either rent time, in 
order to process their routine clerical work, or can send problems to be 
solved. This sort of service has long been performed by large computer 
installations in government departments, research institutions, and 
private firms, which make it a practice to lease the computer’s free time 
to outside undertakings. 

It has been suggested that automation may eventually extend 
beyond the confines of a single undertaking through the integration of 
related clerical procedures—as, for instance, by the standardisation of 
order procedures within an industry between manufacturers and their 
suppliers through an interchange of marked cards which can be fed 
directly into the machines for order processing ; or the programming 
of a computer in such a way that it would automatically issue order 
letters to the appropriate suppliers when stocks of a given item fell 
below predetermined quantities. It is, of course, important to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fiction; but the possibilities of electronic 
applications are developing at such a rapid rate that what appears as a 
glimmer on the horizon today may be brought to practical realisation 
in a few short months. 

Even a cursory examination of the perspectives outlined above 
shows that office automation is a movement of much more profound 
significance than earlier forms of mechanisation, whose effects were, 
on the whole, limited to the simplification and speeding up of routine 
clerical work. The integration of clerical procedures in one continuous 
work flow, and the suppression of intermediate steps, which were 
glimpsed under advanced forms of mechanisation, are pushed with 
automation to greater and greater extremes. The tendency to centralise 
administrative functions, and the growing possibilities for smaller 
firms to use automatic techniques through jointly-organised or indepen- 
dent data-processing centres, mean that a widening circle of clerical 
workers will be affected by these innovations. Certain factors, however, 
appear to act as a brake on their introduction. 
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Factors Hindering the Rapid Spread of Automation in Offices 


The experimental stage of office automation is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. Although, in one sense, every application is an experi- 
ment for the undertaking concerned in that it requires a new outlook 
and a revision of traditional procedures, and involves a considerable 
element of risk, enough experience has been accumulated so that the 
hazards and necessary safeguards are now fairly well charted. There 
is every likelihood, therefore, that automation in offices will continue 
to spread ; it is impossible, however, at the present stage to estimate 
the rate at which the trend will progress. This will depend to a great 
extent on the general rate of economic expansion ; at the same time, a 
number of other factors are influencing the speed of this development. 

Technical difficulties are still a factor to be reckoned with. On the 
one hand, research, workers and producers of mechanical and electronic 
equipment are rapidly solving such problems as remain in adapting 
auxiliary equipment to computer speeds, and producing faster, more 
economical and more flexible equipment for office applications. The 
techniques now available have, in fact, leaped ahead of public compre- 
hension to some extent, with the result that it requires a considerable 
effort on the part of management to visualise the possibilities of the 
new systems and to make use of them to full capacity. On the other 
hand, some technical problems persist, such as the inability of machines to 
deal with original documents, which is still, for the time being, hindering 
the progress of automation in the field of banking, although adminis- 
trations may be prepared and even anxious to move ahead. 

Economic factors are perhaps of even greater importance. The very 
high cost of computers has so far effectively limited their purchase to 
large undertakings ; smaller firms are, of course, able to take advantage 
of automatic data-processing where this is provided on a rental basis at a 
computer centre, but they are cautious about investing in such expensive 
equipment, which is in many cases quite beyond their means. The 
spread of automation among medium-sized firms will depend on the 
development of lower-cost and smaller-scale equipment, while a com- 
pletely automatic system is not likely ever to be economically feasible for 
small companies. A further economic factor which is making even large 
firms hesitate is the uncertainty concerning cost savings which result 
from the new equipment and methods. In addition to the high initial 
outlay for machinery, the installation of an automatic system often 
costs as much again as the price of the computer ; the amortisation 
period is at the very least four or five years and the economies achieved 
are often less than originally calculated. Reliable cost estimates are 
difficult to obtain, but a note of disappointment often appears in manage- 
ment reports on the subject. In one survey of experience in 177 industrial 
companies in the United States, which had introduced automatic data- 
processing systems, the majority indicated that costs had not been 
appreciably reduced by such innovations. In all cases emphasis was 
placed on the intangible gains which are not directly measurable in 
terms of costs—more prompt, accurate and detailed data and reports 
on company operations, and faster and better processing of corres- 
pondence, orders, invoices, records, and so on. According to one author- 
ity in the banking world: “The problem of cost is the most intractable 


1 National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. ; Business Record (New York), Vol. XIV, 
No. 5, May 1957, p. 239. 
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of all, and no solution to this particular problem can possibly emerge 
until at least the pioneers are already committed”. Even among the 
pioneers, however, the results are not yet clearly discernible. “ The 
boldest and most empirical of them all, the Bank of America, ... is 
only now moving into a position to reap its reward, and its management 
cannot yet dispose of a sufficient working experience to draw up an 
account of the gains and losses.”' It is understandable that smaller 
firms hesitate to invest in a system where the actual cost economies are 
likely to be so long delayed and so uncertain. Mechanised equipment, 
though costly, is a less expensive investment and promises a surer 
return ; moreover, it will help put these firms in a better competitive 
position with regard to the larger, automated companies ; there is, 
therefore, likely to be a continuous development in this field. 

Finally, psychological attitudes play an important role in influencing 
the speed with which automation progresses. The far-reaching nature 
of the changes implied in the introduction of an electronic data-processing 
system means that management must show vision and courage in taking 
such a decision and carrying it through ; furthermore they must have 
the far-sightedness necessary to deal with the organisational and staff 
problems arising during the transitional period. These are not decisions 
that will be lightly taken by conservative-minded or cautious people. 
The time of reflection, added to the time needed for investigation and 
planning, will undoubtedly act as a further brake on the rapid spread 
of this movement. Moreover, the psychological attitudes of the em- 
ployees concerned can have a considerable effect. Cases have been 
described where an application failed because the staff were insufficiently 
prepared, psychologically as well as technically, to operate the new 
system ; and where staff reductions or relocations are planned, only 
adequate preliminary preparation can ensure a co-operative attitude on 
their part, which is essential to the success of the plan. There have also 
been cases where the renegotiation of trade union agreements, made 
necessary by changes in job grading, remuneration and reclassification 
of workers, delayed introduction of an automatic system ; and such 
negotiation can only be undertaken when the plan is already well out- 
lined. 

While none of these factors are real obstacles in the long run to the 
spread of automation in offices, they do suggest that it cannot be intro- 
duced overnight on a wide scale. Revolutionary in its effect, the move- 
ment must by its very nature be introduced in an evolutionary manner. 
But the trend is unmistakably gathering momentum, and as more 
experience is gained it is likely to spread at an increasingly rapid rate 
in every area where it promises higher output and economy in clerical 
costs. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 
Effects of Mechanisation 


Mechanisation (like automation) was introduced in offices with the 
avowed aim, among other objects, of reducing clerical costs. It is true 
that the labour-saving devices of the early stages of mechanisation were 
designed to facilitate certain operations and speed up output, and that 
their effects on the need for clerical labour were negligible. The introduc- 
tion of a fully mechanised system, however, implied a basic decision to 


1]. D. Cowen; “Electronics in the Banks”, in The Banker (London), Vol. CIX, 
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streamline clerical operations and, if possible, trim down expenses in 
this area ; and in view of the high cost of the equipment, it was presumed 
that compensatory economies would be made on personnel. Whether 
or not this has always been the case is difficult to say. Some undertakings 
found that although the cost per unit was not immediately reduced in 
the clerical area, mechanisation proved profitable in the long run by 
permitting an over-all reduction in expenditure for the whole undertak- 
ing through increased efficiency in office output, or by the eventual 
absorption of an increasing work load without added expense for office 
staff or equipment. Others made substantial staff economies, up to 
as much as 50 per cent. of personnel in some cases. While it is difficult 
to generalise where the effects of this development differ so widely, it 
seems safe to say that mechanisation has in most cases reduced the needs 
for clerical workers in the sect’ons of undertakings where it has been 
introduced, whether or not this has resulted in a reduction of personnel 
in the undertaking as a whole. 

Mechanisation developed against a background of broad and rapid 
expansion in the clerical sector. Taking the over-all picture it is evident 
that the swift spread of mechanisation has not only not decreased 
employment, but on the contrary it has not succeeded in overcoming the 
problem of clerical manpower shortages, accentuated by the high turn- 
over among clerical personnel, especially where large numbers of young 
women and girls are employed. 

This high turnover is one of the factors which has facilitated the 
absorption of redundant workers, where staff economies have been made, 
since many of these workers withdrew from the labour force in order to 
be married or to take care of a family, when their jobs were eliminated 
through mechanisation. Although it could not be presumed that such 
voluntary withdrawals played an important role in the absorption of 
redundancy, it is a factor very frequently referred to in case studies of 
the effects of mechanisation and automation. In addition, the time factor 
softened the impact of staff reductions in many cases, by enabling re- 
dundant workers to be absorbed by normal wastage over a period of years 
during which the new systems were being gradually introduced. 

One study in the private sector showed how a large oil company in 
the United States made substantial cuts in its subordinate clerical staff 
by a reorganisation of certain procedures—centralisation of scattered 
filing systems in one records centre, which reduced the number of filing 
clerks needed from 48 to 33 ; a remote-dictation system and a transcrib- 
ing centre, which eliminated a number of secretarial jobs and reduced 
typing staff from 172 to 124; and the introduction of a pneumatic tube 
transmission system for internal communications, which cut the mes- 
senger service in half. These staff reductions occasioned no direct 
layoffs, since the change took place over a period of three years and 
normal turnover took care of the greater part of the staff displacement. 
Moreover, since the change involved a transfer of location, a number of 
employees resigned rather than move, so that the company was actually 
faced with problems of staff replacement rather than redundancy. 

Such a result could not, of course, be attained in a different economic 
context, in countries for instance where there exists a surplus of white- 
collar labour, and where the widespread introduction of mechanisation 
would be likely to cause unemployment in this sector. The slow develop- 
ment of mechanisation in less industrialised areas would indicate that 
up to the present it has not been considered economically feasible outside 
the context of a rapidly expanding industrial economy and the volumin- 
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ous expansion of clerical work that this entails. In Japan, for instance, 
one large organisation which has introduced statistical and tabulating 
machinery states that the reasons for this conversion were the enormous 
increase in office work, which it was quite impossible to handle by manual 
methods, and the desire for better statistical information to guide 
managerial policy ; but that reduction of staff cannot be considered as 
the object of office mechanisation in this country. The statement adds 
that there has never been a case of any worker being dismissed as a 
result of mechanisation in Japan, although some internal shifting of 
workers between departments has occurred. 

In these circumstances, it cannot be said that mechanisation has so 
far had an appreciable effect on employment. The productivity in- 
creases made possible by mechanisation have apparently barely kept 
pace with the increasing volume of work. 


Effects of Automation 


Can a similarly optimistic conclusion be reached with regard to the 
application of electronic data-processing equipment to office work ? It 
is apparent that the same factors which have softened the impact of 
mechanisation on employment also come into play in the development of 
automation, although perhaps not with the same force. During the past 
decade, when automation in offices began to spread, peak levels of 
clerical employment have been attained ; work loads have continuously 
increased, and other circumstances, such as the high proportion of 
women employed, rapid turnover, and shortage of clerical manpower for 
routine operations in some areas, have remained unchanged. The 
immediate effects of this development do not, therefore, appear to give 
cause for alarm ; but the situation is evolving rapidly, and the possible 
long-term consequences of automation for clerical workers should be 
analysed with care, as they may reach very grave proportions. 

It is evident that potential manpower economies in the area of 
routine clerical work are vastly greater where electronic equipment is 
used than under conventional mechanised systems. Electronic machines 
not only multiply productivity to an astounding degree, but they 
are also capable of performing in one operation a whole series of functions 
which were formerly done by different machines or clerks. How large a 
fraction of the clerical labour force will eventually be affected is a 
question which has caused a great deal of ink to flow. Many authorities, 
especially in Europe, have expressed grave concern as to the prospects of 
large-scale unemployment among clerical workers as a result of the 
spread of automation in offices, and the view has often been voiced that 
the effects are likely to be much more serious, in the long run, in this 
sector than in industry in general. There is certainly some basis for this 
view, since only certain sectors of industry can be automated, and this in 
varying degrees, so that the number of workers directly affected is 
presumably limited to some extent, whereas clerical processes are 
basically similar everywhere, and a great deal of routine office work is 
susceptible of being adapted to automatic processing. Although full- 
scale automation is still feasible on the whole only in undertakings of a 
certain size, or at least where a certain volume of work requires pro- 
cessing, the increased use of mechanical equipment in smaller undertak- 
ings means that the whole area of clerical work is being affected to some 
degree. While in industry the effects of the first Industrial Revolution 
had had time to be absorbed before this second period of technological 
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change began, the two movements are in fact taking place concurrently 
in the clerical sector, which has experienced a shift from the stage of 
manual operations to the electronic speeds of automation in the space of 
a few decades. There are therefore good grounds for the belief that 
automation will have more widespread repercussions in this field than 
perhaps elsewhere. 

Responsible authorities in many countries, who have seriously 
studied the potential effects of this movement, have not as a rule reached 
too pessimistic conclusions, however. It is generally felt that the clerical 
sector will suffer a decline in its rate of expansion within the coming 
years, but few observers foresee a drastic reduction within the near 
future. To quote a trade union authority from the United Kingdom : 
“I do not fear large-scale unemployment ; my own opinion is that, 
initially, the introduction of electronics will lead to a larger clerical 
labour force but that this trend will change and that later a gradual 
reduction in the army of office workers will take place.” 1 An American 
writer feels that “ because of high turnover, labour shortages, a large 
proportion of women, and a prevalent management policy of no layoffs, 
the effects of automation in the office promise to raise fewer immediate 
problems than in industry generally ” but “the ability of white-collar 
occupations to continue to absorb an increasing proportion of the total 
labour force, as they have in the past, cannot be taken for granted.” * 

A recent United States government publication summarises the 
situation as follows— 


Because electronic data-processing machines are capable of performing 
vast amounts of work with relatively few workers, some people have 
expressed concern that a large part of the clerical work force may be dis- 
placed. So far there is little evidence of this. One of the reasons for installing 
the new equipment is to make possible the handling of greater amounts of 
increasingly complex data and to provide additional, more timely reports. 
Thus, the net effect may be greater output per person and a declining rate 
of growth in clerical employment if the use of electronic equipment becomes 
widespread.* 


With regard to personnel economies already achieved in undertak- 
ings which have introduced electronic data-processing systems, ex- 
perience varies widely. The complex of variable factors involved in the 
application of such a system makes it impossible to draw general con- 
clusions from particular cases. Certain recurrent themes are, however, 
discernible. In large undertakings, even where considerable staff cuts 
have been made, it is invariably claimed that this involved no hardship 
for personnel since the redundant workers were absorbed in other ex- 
panding departments of the same undertakings, or that normal turnover 
and wastage through retirement or voluntary separation, during the 
installation period, took care of excess personnel. There is no doubt 
however, that even in these cases careful preliminary planning and the 


1H. G, CuapMan (Trades Union Congress, United Kingdom) : “ The Development of 
Office Techniques ”, in E.P.A. Trade Union Seminar on the Economic and Social Problems 
Raised by Changes in Office Techniques, Vienna, 24-27 September 1957: Final Report, 
pp. 15-16. 

2 Jack StreseR, Labor and Industrial Relations Centre, Michigan State University : 
“ Automation and the White-Collar Worker ”, reprinted from Personnel (New York), Nov.- 
Dec. 1957. 

* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Automation and Employment 
Opportunities for Office Workers, Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 1241 (Washing- 
ton, 1958), pp. 7-8. 
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gradual introduction of the new systems was necessary in order to avoid 
indiscriminate displacement and layoffs of workers. 

The United States government service, which has extensive and 
varied experience with office automation in different departments, states 
that : “ With limited exceptions, recent technological changes have not 
resulted in external displacement in the federal civilian service. While 
exact figures are not available, agency comments indicate that external 
displacements have been few, and have not occurred at all in many 
installations.” Internal displacement, including downgrading, reassign- 
ment to work of a similar grade, and promotion, has been more common, 
but does not appear to have caused problems in most government 
agencies. The success of these applications is attributed to the expansion 
of the government services, and the effective planning action taken. 

For example when an electronic accounting system was introduced 
to carry out a certain operation in the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, between 1956 and 1958, considerable staff reductions were made : 
of the 390 employees in the affected area at the Treasury, 180 were 
retained in the new operation and 130 were reassigned within the 
department ; normal turnover, voluntary separations and transfers to 
other agencies took care of the remaining 80. In the General Accounting 
Office, which was also involved in the operation, 370 employees were 
either reassigned or transferred to other agencies, or resigned. These 
departments avoided dismissing any employees by spreading the conver- 
sion over a period of two-and-a-half years and by making a determined 
effort to reassign displaced employees in their own agency or in other 
government departments, which were notified well in advance that 
certain numbers of employees would be available. 

It is being more and more widely recognised that this kind of planning 
is of the greatest importance. Benefiting from the experience in industry, 
and that of the early pioneers in office automation, management now 
realises that the new systems can only succeed if the co-operation of the 
entire personnel concerned is ensured ; it has therefore in its own in- 
terests sought to allay the fears of workers by an announced policy of 
avoiding layoffs and downgrading of redundant workers, and by a 
carefully planned effort to absorb them in other areas of the under- 
taking. There is, however, a limit to the possibilities of relocation of staff, 
even within large undertakings. While complete automation of adminis- 
trative operations is still beyond the range of possibility, large organisa- 
tions are likely to find their facilities for oneien of redundant personnel 
greatly reduced as automation is introduced into an increasing number 
of departments. 

What happens, however, in, for instance, a small manufacturing 
firm employing some 50 workers, which finds that by introducing a 
computer system in its office, where 12 people had formerly been used 
to handle the invoicing of 30,000 items, only five are now needed to deal 
with three times as many items ? It is here that the rub will come—as 
automation spreads to medium and small-sized undertakings where 
there are no possibilities of absorption in other departments, and where 
staff economies must be made in order to justify the investment. Careful 
advance planning can again in these cases mitigate hardship ; but the 
employment cuts are unavoidable, whether they come early or late. 
The extent to which automation eventually affects employment may 


1Cf. United States Civil Service Commission, Bureau of Programs and Standards: 
Personnel Impact of Automation in the Federal Service (Washington, Dec. 1957). p. 18. 
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depend in a large measure on the extent to which the movement spreads 
to smaller-sized undertakings, which, in spite of a general trend towards 
concentration, still employ a high proportion of clerical workers in many 
countries. 

The branch offices of large organisations may in a sense be assimil- 
ated to small undertakings ; and the effects of automation are already 
being felt here in some cases where the automation of administrative 
services has entailed their centralisation. To quote one example—a 
regional administration of the Swiss telephone accounting service, which 
employed 45 clerks to handle 45,000 accounts in 1953, now requires 
only 15 or 16 workers to deal with twice that number of accounts. This 
means a sharp reduction of employment opportunities on a local scale, 
although no employees were dismissed, and the total personnel employed 
in the telephone administration has steadily increased during the period 
of mechanisation. 

Another type of labour economy which has frequently been made 
in both large and small organisations is the elimination of the need for 
additional part-time or temporary employees in periods of peak work- 
loads. The United States Bureau of the Census has introduced a new 
automatic input device which is expected to do away with the necessity 
of hiring large numbers of key-punch operators for processing the 1960 
population and housing censuses; some 3,000 temporary operators 
were hired in 1950 for this work, and more would undoubtedly have 
been needed in 1960 if electronic data-processing methods had not been 
introduced. On the Paris Stock Exchange employment remained almost 
stationary at around 4,500 workers, between 1951 and 1955, in spite of 
the complete mechanisation of the service. The volume of business 
greatly increased, however, during this time, yet operations were kept 
up to date without any additional staff and all deliveries and capital 
settlements were made without delay on the machine installations 
operated by 50 technicians. The effect on employment here has been the 
disappearance of a great many unskilled jobs ; but since many of the 
openings which might have occurred through an increase in the volume 
of business would have been of an ephemeral nature, it is felt by the 
management in question that mechanisation has in this case had a 
stabilising effect on the labour market.* 

On the other hand, it has not been an unusual experience for under- 
takings to find their personnel needs increased as a result of automation. 
This has sometimes occurred through the expansion of work in the under- 
taking generally, as a result of increased efficiency in the automated 
sector, and sometimes because of the increased requirement for certain 
types of technical staff to assist in the planning and servicing of elec- 
tronic machine installations. In one American manufacturing company, 
16 additional high-level people were employed to plan the long-range 
automatic programme ; a large insurance company, after having success- 
fully introduced an electronic computer system in one department, set 
up a whole special division of 60 persons to plan the extension of automa- 
tion to other divisions of the company ; in the United Kingdom, two 
special official units have been established to advise government depart- 
ments on the introduction of automatic systems and to endeavour to 
co-ordinate such installations. The spokesman for a large electrical 
manufacturing company in the United States, which introduced an 


1L. SALLERON: “ Les problémes économiques et sociaux de |’automatisme ”, paper 
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automatic system in one department in 1952, described as follows the 
effect which this conversion has had on employment in that section: 


In 1952, when the machine was installed, we employed approximately 
30 young women in that department for manual calculation. Today we 
employ about 20 in that capacity aud 40 more as programmers for the 
computer. These 40 are more highly paid and more highly trained than were 
the 1952 employees ; they are in much greater demand elsewhere in industry, 
and eight of them have professional standing. In addition, about 50 male 
employees analyse and programme problems, and operate the night shifts. 


On the basis of this experience, this authority has come to the conclusion 
that— 

This is the pattern of the future: the computer opens up scientific 
possibilities that were unthinkable before, and will make possible new 
products and industries that we cannot possibly foresee. It 1s our feeling 
that these computer-derived technologies will be a major source of new 
employment in the coming decades.,* 


This point of view is echoed, not only by some other representatives 
of management and government, but also by the trade union represen- 
tative already quoted from the United Kingdom, who said: “ The lesson 
of the past is—machines in themselves do not create unemployment ; 
once machines are invented uses are found for them, and although they 
may eliminate the need to acquire certain skills, they create new tech- 
niques, new methods.” # 

It is important to note, however, that although automation does 
certainly create new jobs and new skill requirements the employment 
openings for specially trained technical personnel, in individual under- 
takings, may not necessarily be of a permanent nature. While large 
undertakings which plan to carry out an extensive long-range programme 
of automation in different departments may require a large permanent 
technical planning staff, and others where a great variety of different 
operations are to be adapted to an electronic data-processing system may 
need a considerable number of programmers on a long-term basis, this 
is not always the case where the run of operations is simpler and the varia- 
tions less frequent. In many organisations the bulk of the repetitive 
operations which can be dealt with by the automatic system do not 
change in essence from one year to another and, once the initial pro- 
grammes are established, a small staff of technical personnel is sufficient 
to make the necessary modifications or programme new operations which 
may occasionally arise. The planning of systems is also a job which 
comes to an end once the system is functioning successfully, except of 
course for supervision and the planning of possible extensions of automa- 
tion to other services. It is for this reason that many firms prefer to 
give members of their own staff the requisite technical training for these 
jobs, and rely on a minimum of advice and assistance from external 
sources, as far as possible. In many cases outside experts are employed 
on a short-term basis during the planning stage. It is therefore not wise 
to exaggerate the expansion of employment possibilities in the technical 
field through automation, since although this does mean that many 
individuals are given increased opportunities through acquiring the 


1 Congress of the United States, 84th Congress, First Session : Automation and Techno- 
logical Change, statement by Ralph J. CorpineErR, President of the General Electric Company, 
pp. 444-445, 

2H. G. Cuapman, loc. cit., p. 16. 
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new techniques, this is not likely to affect to any great extent the total 
employment situation in this sector. 

Another argument which is frequently brought forward to support 
the view that automation is a source of employment is the phenomenal 
growth of the electronics industry during recent years. This is indeed a 
field which is providing new employment opportunities in some countries. 
A striking feature of this particular industry, however, is that it is itself 
highly automated, with the result that while production in recent years 
has made a spectacular rise, the increase in employment has been rela- 
tively small. Electronics output in the United States, for instance, was 
275 per cent. higher in 1952 than in 1947, but the industry employed only 
40 per cent. more workers, and one large company producing electrical 
and electronic equipment reported a 99 per cent. increase in the value 
of products and services sold between 1947 and 1954, but the rise in 
employment, of both production and non-production workers, was only 
15 per cent. It is worth pointing out, moreover, that so far compar- 
atively few, even among industrialised countries, are yet producing 
electronic equipment on a commercial scale. In such a highly industrial- 
ised area as Canada, machines of this nature must be imported as they 
are still in many European countries, not to speak of Japan and other 
distant places where even mechanical office equipment has to be brought 
from abroad. It is therefore an illusion to assume that the rise of this 
new industry will cushion the impact of office automation on employ- 
ment outside of a fairly limited sphere. 

In short, to estimate the quantitative effects of the development of 
automation on employment in the clerical sector is an extremely hazard- 
ous venture. Potentially, these effects can be very great. Up to the 
present time, the continued high level of economic expansion and growth 
of clerical work, the shortages of clerical manpower in many countries 
where automation has particularly developed, the high turnover among 
women employees, the dispersal of office workers to a large extent in 
smaller-sized undertakings which are comparatively less affected so far by 
automation, and the factors outlined in the preceding section which are 
limiting the rate at which automation spreads, have all combined to 
attenuate the effects of this movement on clerical employment. At the 
level of the individual undertaking, the most important factors con- 
tributing to the same result have been the necessity for a long preparatory 
and installation period, which has facilitated the absorption of redundant 
workers through normal wastage, and enlightened efforts on the part of 
management to prevent hardship for any of its employees as a result of 
the introduction of the new techniques. 

If it has been proved that, as one trade union speaker stated, “ tech- 
nological changes and new office equipment can be introduced without 
friction into a steadily expanding firm, without any adverse effect on the 
workers’ jobs ”*, is it safe to assume that the present rate of expansion 
will continue, and that released workers will continue to be absorbed 
without difficulty ? “ Employment opportunities in the clerical field,” 
states an official United States Government publication, “ may be 
greatly affected by changes in the level of business activity. . . when 
business activity declines, keen competition is likely to develop, since the 


ry Ct. Congress of the United States, 84th Congress, First Session: Automation and 
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supply of workers available for clerical employment is increased by 
displaced workers from many other occupations.” In a situation of 
economic recession, the facility for the absorption of workers released by 
automation would disappear. Is it safe to assume that the spread of 
automation would also decline in a recessionary period ? The high initial 
investment in equipment would be one argument in favour of this 
assumption, but on the other hand the possibility of considerable savings 
in production and labour costs might act as an added inducement to 
automate. This is, in fact, what actually occurred during the recession of 
1957-58 in the United States, according to one American writer, who 
concludes that: “A prolonged downswing in the economy will decrease 
transfer and re-employment opportunities without at the same time 
halting the pace of automation.”* In such a situation, the spread of 
automation in offices could seriously aggravate employment difficulties 
for clerical personnel. 

The same author also points out that as more research is done on the 
technical and organisational problems of adapting business routines to 
electronic processing systems, the period of introduction will be shortened, 
and the time factor will play a less important part in cushioning the 
impact of automation on employment. 

One point which is emerging in more clearly definable terms as 
automation progresses is the area of clerical ouk which will be most 
affected by new techniques. Obviously, all office workers will not be 
affected to the same extent ; some occupations will hardly be touched at 
all—particularly jobs dealing directly with the public, or requiring 
reflection, as in answering correspondence—and the demand for workers 
in jobs of this nature will not be lessened through automation of other 
services. Machine operators of every description will also be in con- 
tinued demand, since many of these are required in a fully automated 
data-processing installation as well as with older t of mechanised 
equipment. Tl.ose most affected will undoubtedly be the class of workers 
possessing one of the traditional clerical skills—book-keeping, filing, 
accountancy, invoicing, etc.—and all the semi-skilled workers who have 
learnt to do the routine manual operations connected with this work. 
For these workers job opportunities are Lound to diminish, as this is the 
area of work directly taken over by the machines. Displacement among 
them will be very high. How far this results in unemployment will 
depend not only on the economic possibilities for the absorption of 
displaced workers but also on their own rane omg E and the training 
facilities which they are offered. This is another field where the impor- 
tance of advance planning and co-operative effort on the part of all 
concerned cannot pe overemphasised. 


(To be continued) 


1 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics in co-operation 
with Veterans’ Administration : Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957 Edition, Bulletin 
No. 1215, p. 202. Cf. also the statement by Mr. Stieber quoted above. 


2 Georgina M. SmitH : Office Automation and White Collar Employment (Rutgers, The 
State University, Institute of Management and Labor Relations), Bulletin No. 6, pp. 11-12. 
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